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Our Father Whe Art in Heaven. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 





Art Thou my Father—then no more 

My sins shall tempt me to despair ; 
My Father pities and forgives, 

And hears a child's repentant prayer. 


Art Thou my Father—let me strive 
With all my power to learn Thy will, 
To make Thy service all my care, 
And all Thy wise commands fulfil. 


Art Thou my Father—teach my heart 
Compassion for another's woe ; 

And ever to each child of Thine 
A brother’s tenderness to show. 


Art Thou my Father—then I know 
When pain or want or griefs ress, 

They come but from a Father's hand 

. ch wounds to heal, afllicts to bless. 


Art Thou my Father—then in doubt 
And darkness when I grope my way, 

Thy light shall shine upon my 
And make my darkness like Thy day. 


Art Thou my Father—then no more 
Tremble my soul at death's alarms ; 
He comes a messenger of love 
To bear me to a Father's arms. 


_—--- 


THE PLANTER PIRATE, 





BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER VIII.—( Continued. ) 


When I heard the report of the gun, and 
saw ita effect, my first impulse was to pro- 


.ceed towards the incautious sportsman, and 


reproach him for his carelessness. But I 
could not tell who it was. 

In no very amiable humor I looked around, 
but found no one upon which to discharge 
my spleen. 

Guns were cracking in other parts of the 
wood; and I could see men moving about at 
the ends of long vistas, but not the man 
who had come so near shooting me! 

It was altogether an odd circumstance, and 
I stopped to reflect upon it. 

Was it carelessness on the part of one of 
my fellow-sportemen, or was it a ? 

I felt a growing desire to identify him, for 
the longer I reflected the more I became 
convinced that the shot had not been acci- 
dental. ‘The bullet?” thought I; ‘per- 
haps that may serve my pu e.” I re- 
turned to the tree in which it had buried it- 
self, and, with my knife, carefully scooped 
it out of the bark. 

It was of an uausual size for a hunting rifle 
—about twenty to the pound. This would, 
no doubt, pos me to the gun from which 
it had been discharged. Though the sports- 
men were scattered through the woods, I 
took occasion to place myself in contact, first 
with one and then the other, until I had got 
a glance of the calibre of their respective 

ns. There were five of them, exclusive of 

r. Bradley. 

Of these, only two had rifles, both small 
bores, not larger than fifty to the pound. 

From Bradley's rifle then had issued the 
bullet I had extracted from the tree; and I 
now felt convinced that my own person was 
the pigeon at which it had been fired. 

However, I thought it prudent to keep my 
suspicions to myself, or communicate them 
only to my host on returning home. 

Meanwhile I determined to make myself 
better acquainted with the bore of Mr. 
Bradley's rifle, and watch the direction in 
which it should be aimed. To do this, it 
would be necessary to keep my eye upon 
him. 

I now discovered that he was missing from 
among the sportsmen, nor was his gun any 
longer heard cracking through the woods. 

Some one remarked this; and some one 
else added that it was not strange, as Nat 
Bradley cared nothing about shooting, and 
had very likely gone home. 





CHAPTER IX. 
REJECTED. 


It is difficult to describe the thoughts at 
that moment passing through my mind. | 
can well remember them as being black and 
bitter, and I connected his disappearance 
with Cornelia Woodley. 

I did not need to hear that he had gone 
back to the house. It was but the echo of 
my own instinct the moment he was missed 
from the sporting 

Miss Woodle 
no wonder he 
nity. 

Without communicating my intentions to 
any one, I strayed from 
wards the plantation house. 

Close to the house of Henry Woodley 
there was a clump of low timber, that might 
have been lik: to an orchard. 

There was a set of *‘ bars” separating it 
from the woods behind; most of these were 
down as we had left them in going out. 


ould seek such an opportu- 


I had stepped silently over, and was pro- | 


ceedi ou towards the house, when voices 
heard im conversation caused me to come to 
a stop. There were two of them—both 
easily recognized. , 

The first I heard was that of Nat Brad- 
ley, loud enough for me to make out the 


party. 
would be alone. It was | 


¢ ridge, and to- | 


words, as also to tell to whom they were ad- 
dressed 


I was too much interested in what was 
being said to feel either shame or reluctance 
at playing the ecaveadropper. 

** You've made up your mind to this?” 

I was not in time to catch the beginning 
of the speech, which appeared to be in the 
form of an interrogation. 

The answer proved it to have been one. 

‘“*T have,” was the reply, in a female 
voice—that of Miss Woodley. 

“IT suppose you think I'm not rich enough 
You intend to marry some grand fellow, with 
a fortune, who can show you off. That's 
why you refuse me.” 

‘*Permit me to tell you, Mr, Nat Brad- 
ley, it has nothing to do with my refusing 
you.” ' 

**Come, Corneel, speak the truth! If it 
be only that, I can promise you that I 


**You need not make promises; I have 
spoken the truth; and, once for all, J tell 
you that it is no use your asking me again. 
I have said it once before; I now say it 
again—I can never be your wife /" 
There was an emphasis on the words that 
particularly pleased me. 
A pause followed, and then the response 
come in an accent half agonized, half 
angry. t 

** You won't, Corneel? you won't? Be it 
so. Then, by Heaven! you'll never be the 
wife of another man, or, if you are, it will 
only be to become his widow! I swear by 
the Eternal One that, if it cost me my life, 
I'll kill the man that marries you! yes, the 
very day he makes you his bride. So now 
you may choose for yourself, either to be my 
wife or some accursed fool's widow. If I 
thought it was this fledgeless puppy that’s 
staying with you, I wouldn't let it go that 
far. No, by heaven! I'd put an end to him 
before that sun should set—I’d—”" 
** Nat Bradley !” broke in the voice of the 
| indignant girl, ‘do you think I will listen 
to such speech as you are addressing to me’ 
You forget yonrself, sir, or you forget me. 
Let me hear no more of it, or my brother 
shall be told of the liberty you are pleased 
to take in his absence.” 

To this speech I could hear no rejoinder 
bet tusteed © funtling of female dvem, and 
the sound of light footeateps passing away. 

I could not restrain myself now from step- 
| ping round the tree, that had hitherto con- 
| cealed the speakers from my sight, and con- 
fronting Nat Bradley. 

Had I been my own ghost he could not 
have shown more © irprise. 

** Mr. Bradley,” | said, ‘‘ will you have the 
goodness to let me look at your gun?” 

** My gun!” he replied, with an air of as- 
sumed surprise, ‘Oh, certainly; but why 
| do you wish to see it?” 
| ** Because I have a bullet here that passed 

within less than an inch of my skull. I'm 
| curious to know who came so near shooting 
me, by accident!” 
| +My God! I hope it wasn't me!” 

‘* Well,” I replied, after placing the bul- 
let to the muzzle of his rifle, and satisfyin 
myself that it had come from no other, af 
| can ouly say it was you who fired the shot; 
j}and let me caution yon, the next time 
you go pigeon-shooting, to stick to the 
feathered game, and not select a ‘ fledgeless 
puppy’ for your mark. I hope you under- 

stand me?” 

| Without waiting for an answer, I turned 
|} @pon the path, amd once more s i 
pgs bar went back towards the beec 
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Woodley alone. 

** Where is Mr. Bradley ’” her brother in- 
quired. 

He had been there, but had taken his 
horse, and was gone. 

Henry thought this nothing strange. 

He was an odd sort of fellow, was Nat 
Bradley, and did queer things sometiines, 

I was not surprised at his unexplained de- 
parture. Afer that interview with the mis- 
tress of the mansion, he would not be likely 
soon to show himself there again. 

There was little said about it, and I could 
sec that Miss Woodley had no suspicion 
of my having ovedheand whee had passed be- 
tween her and her rejected suitor. 


CHAPTER X. 
A SURLY SKIPPER 


The grand bear * battue” came off, and 
I participated in the sport. I enjoyed it all 
the more that Nat Bradley was not one of 
the hunters. 

Had he been so, 1 might have been mia- 
taken for a bear, and got a bullet through 
my body. 

For a time I saw nothing more of him, aa 
he did not come near the house, There were 
letters, however, received by my host, which 
I fancied were from him. I thought so from 
having caught sight of the messenger who 
carried them. He was the negro who had 
brought back the horse. 

After reading them my host appeared sud 
denly affected with low spirits. 

I could guess the nature of the oorres- 

ondence. No doubt it related to the gamb- 

fing debt, of which the creditor was now 

Ferme claiming payment. I was happy in 
inking it was no worse, 

For myself, I was no longer unhappy, ex- 
cept at the thought of parting from that 
wee companionship, to which chance 
nad introduced me. 

A change had come over my sentiments 
So far from seeking an excuse for hurrying 
away I was now thinking of one, by wifich 
I might gracefully prolong my stay. 

A somewhat singular one suggosted itself 
I became suddenly seized with the fancy to 
make a voyage upon a flat-boat! In this 
way | coull complete the pay I had un 
dertaken, I could glide down to New Or 
leans, leaving my horse to be sent by 
steamer. 

I knew that the cotton boat was coming 
down from Tennemee, and was to call at the 
plantation landing 

There was still a week or two before it 
could be expected; and if I insisted on car- 
rying out my caprice, I could take passage 
apon that. 

Such was my scheme. 

It succeeded ; aad I found a plan for pro- 
longing that intercourse, too pleasant to be 
easily interrupted 

— * >. * * > * > 

Another week dapsed—it seemed only 4 
day—and the Tensessee flat was reported at 
the landing. I coald have wished it upon o 

a hundred miles up streain. 

There was no belp for it. The time bad 
come for taking departure 

* * * * * * 
The peltries of the hunting planter were 
sent aboard along With my own traps, these 
consisting of a spare suit of clothes, my 
chase trophies, collected during my stay, 
and a stock of comestibles to serve me du- 
ring a three days river oe. 

Bi an adieu to Miss Woodley, which 








‘BY HEAVENS! YOU SHALL NEVER BB ANOTHER MAN'S WIFE,” CRIED NAT BRADLEY, 


On our return to the house, we found Miss | wards thé landing; my late host going along 


with me. 

On reach the river bank, we found the 
crew of the flat, engaged in getting the pel- 
tries aboard. 


I was a little surprised, and more than a 
littie chargrined, to discover that the cap- 
tain of the craft was no other than Mr 
Black, her builder, whose uncivil behavior 
in Tennessee had caused me an unpleasant 
reminiscence, Stinger, too, waa there, act- 
ing as his mate; the hands, four in num- 
ber, beiumg negroes from Squire Woodley's 
plantation. 

The discovery caused me to repent of my 
design. 

It was too late, however, to recede, though 
I was not long in discovering that the cap- 
tain of the craft would have been delighted 
by my doing so, 

Everything had been got aboard, the pack - 
ages of skins, with the large case, contain- 
ing the souvenirs of my hunting achieve- 
ments; but my personal lu e and the 
provision hamper still rested on the shore, 
—— over nf the plantation darkey, who 
ad conveyed them to the landing. 

The crew of the flat appeared to take no 


ready to draw in the plank. 
‘* Mr. Black—TI believe that is your name !" 
said my hoat 
I hope you'll contrive to ma 
able on the voyage.” 


e him comfort- 


‘thar ain't no room for @ passenger, Mr. 
Woodley.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You must make room.” 

“The bit 0’ caboose we hev, air arreaddy | 
crowded, Thar's me and Mr. Stinger in't; an 
thar’s hardly room among the bales for the 
niggers to stretch ‘emselves.”’ 

* You can roll two or three of the bales 
out upon the roof. You haven't far to take 
them now, By spreading a bit of tarpauling 
over them, they'll ret no harm,” 

“We hav'n't got no tarpaulin—-ne'er a 


rag. 

** Have some of iy skins then, They will 
do admirably ’" + 

This proposal placel| the captain of the 
flat in a dilemma. It wus evident he did 


not wish me to proceed in his company, 
while, at the same time, he was at a loss for 
some reasonable objection, 

What was causing his reluctance, I could 
pot guess, neither could the planter, who, at 
rst surprised, soon became indignant. 
‘Come, Mr. Black,” he amid, ** this boat 
is my father’s property, and, therefore, in 
some sense, mine, My friend has expressed 
a wish to go down upon it, and I have given 
him a promise he shall. I must, thezefore, 
insist upon your making the arrangements | 
propose, and taking him, Set your men to 
work, and roll two or three cotton bales out 
on the roof.” 

To this Mr. Black replied, ‘‘ that the cot 
ton would get spoiled, and that he'd be in 
trouble with the broker to whom it was con- 
signed,"’ 

** I'll be answerable for that, 
sponse of the young planter 
Since I had been his guest, I had not seen 
llenry Woodley in such a temper 

As his blood was up, I could see it would 
be of no use my proposing to stay behind, 
nor indeed did I intend doing so 

I was quite as indignant of the interrup 
tion as my friend, perhaps more deter 
mined that it should not stay me; and had 
the captain of the ftlat-boat held out any 
longer, he would have heard a little bit of 


was the re- 





was not i te be the last, I walked to 


my mind. 


| kept to the roof, and thither I 


notice of these last, but were standing as if 


“I've “ayy & passenger. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


There was no appearance of a landing, nor 
settlement of any kind. Nothing but the 
wild woods, 

After a whispered communication with the 
steersman, but without a word to me, the 
apes of the craft disappeared among the 
palmettoes, leaving his orew to the tender 
mercies of the muaquitocs, 

Ho was absent about two hours, When he 
returned, and the flat was once mere set free, 
the steersman resumed his old atyle of see- 
sawing from side to aide, and care- 
fully out of the current, 

All through the afternoon the sigragy: 
continued; and I think we must have cronse: 
about a score of 


levee of New Orleans! 

When the sun set, we were not ten miles 
below the place of my embarkation. I con- 
jectured this, from not having séen the 
sland where I had shot the eagle, though it 
was possible we my have paased it with- 
out my recogniai t. 

During the daylight, I had contrived to 
kill time with my gun. Water fowl were 
continually flashing up before the boat, or 
land-birds fly across the river; and I 
amused myself by shooting them. 

When night came on, I could not continue 
it; and I was forced to think of some other 
resources for destroying time, 

There was no other; conversation with 
such a crew was out of the question, and I 
was without book, even if it had been pos- 
sible to read them by the light of a dull tal- 
low dip that burned in the hole, called ‘' ca 
boose,” 

I could not endure to stay in this noisome 
hole, in the company of four chattering ne- 
oo who, for some reason, had been or- 
dered to remain below, The two white men 








red, in- 
tending to «pend, at least « portion of the 
night in the open air. 
hough the day had been one of the hot- 
test, it was now cool enough for heavy cover 
ing—the chill air from the swampe sweeping 
along the surface of the stream. 
Unpacking my cloak, I threw it over my 


“A passenger!" exclaimed the man, shoulders, and closed the clasp. There was 
| sufficient breeze to make this precaution ne- 


cossary. Then igniting a cigar, | commenced 
pacing to and fro over the rounded roof of 
the ark 

I soon discovered there was not much com 
fort in this 

The night was dark, the planking un 
even, and | was in danger of stumbling over- 
boas, 


I stopped; and taking stand near the 
edge, bent my eyes over the broad stream, 
watching the fire-tlices as they flitted, like 
sparks, along the wooded shore, whose 
outlines I could barely trace through the 
darkness 

For a time I found distraction for my 
thoughts, in listening to the many roices of 


nature soucrous around me. 

There were no human sounds to hinder me 
from hearing them. The four negroes were 
below, and the two white men upon the 
deck were silent as spectres, I could! see 
them standing together by the shaft of the 
long steering oar, which, resting upon its 
pivot, traversed the boat longitudinally, 
reaching almost from stem to stern. They 
appeared te converse, but in a tone so low I 
could not hear what they were sayin 

I had placed myself as far as possible from 
them, having no wish to court the compan 
ionship of such an unsocial couple 

Though carried on in whispers I noticed 
that their conversation was of an earnest 
kind, I oould tell this by their attitudés. 
Was it about me’ 

Despite the obscurity that ‘surrounded 
them, I could see that their faces were turn 
ed towards me. I knew they were chafed 
at my having come aboard against their will, 
though for what reason I was still unable to 
Fuca”, 

‘ I expected nothing more. It seemed too 
ridiculous to apprehend danger. 

And yet at that moment something of the 
kind stole into my thoughts. I had heard 
enough of these Mississippi boatmen to be- 
lieve them capable of anything, even of com- 
mitting neste. 

But why should these men murder me? 























































tering” the «stream 
at rest, and the fat wae gliding smoothly 
OB, et the rate of four miles to the hour 
the current at thie place being unurually 
— It could not be that 

ly this time my cigar had nearly burnt 
out Groping for 1 that 
I had left my case in the cabin. In going 
to get it I passed close to where the two 
men were standing. Wlack had hold of the 
oar handle, while @tinger was lounging at 
his elbow 

I had the —~y 

| the remoine of « good H 
coal at the end of it 

1 was curious to have a look at the fellows 
and passing close to therm 1 increase! the 
luminosity of the cigar by giving it a strony 
puff or two. 

Never had such a faint light shown upon 
two more ill-favored faces, Both appeared 
) disturbed by some pasion of « criminal 

kind, and could I have imagined of any mo 
| tive for them murdering me, 1 might have 
} believed at that moment that such was their 
intention ' 


' —_ - 
CHAPTER XIL 
A MAN OVERBOARD! 
On descending into the ‘' caboose," I found 
the four stretohed out and moring 
They had worked hard at the steering oar 
while those coventric traverses, which 


| 
| even they not understand. 

Poor wretches! Had they known what 
| 











etil] im my teeth, 


avana, with a red 





was in store for them, they would not have 
gone to sleep—even fatigue could not have 
overcome them 


The was burning dimly, and by its 
feeble light I had some diMfculty in finding 
| my 


cigar case. 
T laid my hands upon it at length, and 
| dre forth a fresh weed, kindled it at the 
cumuldh of emoking wick. 
j For a moment I hesitated as to whether | 
! should return to the roof, or take my seat 
upon a chest that formed part of the furni 
ture of the cabin 
. The stench decided me. The odor of 
greasy cooking utensils, combined with that 
| emanating from the shirta of four sweating 
Africans, was too powerful to be put down 
by the perfume of the best Havana, an! | 
® preferred returning to the roof 
Ae I ascended the steps I heard a serain 
bling above me, as if the two men were 
etrugyling with the steering-oar 
I eouldn't guess what it meant, and war 
all the more surprised at seeing them, ar 
soon as the darkness ae exactly on 
the same spot where L had left them Black 
wae etill grasping the handle of the oar, 
Stinger standing at his elbow 
I war about passing on to the «term, and 
had got between them and the beam, when 
I heard the former exclaim, 
'* The devil! we'll be on a snag" 
At the same instant | saw him mish to 
wanls me, pressing the oar in front of him 
Before | could get ont of the way, the 
huge plece of timber struck me in the ibe 
and but that [I had caught hold of it, I 
should have been precipitated into the water 
! My hold did not avail me, nor was it the 
intention of that rufflan steersman that it 
whould 

“Let go'” he eried, ‘let go, curse you 
or ye'll have us on the enag!" 

Aw he spoke, I eaw hie rieht hand raieed 
from the oar, and then deseend towards me 

Hiv the light of my cigar, «till between my 
teeth, I saw the gleaming of stoe! 

At the same time I felt a stinging 
tion in wry shoulder, the arm seemed sud 
denly varalyzed, my grasp be 
came relaxed, and I fell back downward into 
the river! 

Por a second of two my cloak sustained 
me, but before I could turn upon my face, 
and etrike out to awim, the huge ark ewert 
over, eetiing me far below the surface 

A loud drumming eame in my ear, and 
then a choking sewhation in my throat the 
senaation of drowning! 
| I came again to the surface, but without 

uny clear idea of where | was, or what had 
happened me 
It appeared like a horrible dream, 
whieh T was not yet awakened 
Boon my senses returned, and IT remem 
bered having fallen from the flat, and then 
that I had been pushed from it, and then 
how 1 had etrug¢led to save myself from 
ever, and then why IT had not suc 


Aa 


to become 


rom 


going 
ceeded 

During this process of thought I was kept 
above water, kk 
the cloak that covered my shoullers 
the rapid current that carried me along 
But for theee, I might have pone back to the 
bottom, never more to rise 

On attempting to swim I found that my 
right arm was of no use to m« 

| looked around for the flat, though with 
out any design to recover footing upon i 
It was no longer near me, nor in sight 

Carried swiftly on by the current, it had 
disappeared in the darkness. 

I did not shout to make known my situa: 
tion. | 
to know that on board the boat there might 
be as much danger to me as in the water 


« by my 
and 









} the stream 









above water. 
the current. 
I could not have kept long afloat 









from sinking 





but not towards the benk 
! For that matter I might as well have boon 
| in the middie of the ocean. 

Even had the shore been in «i 
have done nothing to approach it. 
have made no effort, be 

















seope, the scenes of past life 


guiding of the boat, ‘po purpese 
Ever sinoe nightfall hey had ceased *' quar: | beninet 


The steering now was} 





mo—fother, mother, sisters, and brothers, 
at that moment remembered; and 










I inereased my epeed, tut to | 
be bouy proboscis still rubbed 
thigh 

In another moment I should feel the huge 
awe, harshly closing upon and crushing it 
ike a reed/ 

Vith an effort, 1 turned round to meet 


the moneter face to face. in this way I 
preferred perishing 
In encthen mement, I] lay with my left 


arm lapped around it, embracing it as I 
might have done my dearest friend 
What I Lad mistaken for an up'!y alliyator, 


was a floating tree trunk; like myself, 
rudely fung upon the flood, bat with a 
boovancy far eurpareing mine 

The log proved light enough to sustain, 
not only itself, but faint sinking me, and 
straddling it longitudinally, I gave my-relf 


up to the current with a gratitu fe to God, 
whose hand I could not help thinking had 
been etretched out to preserve me ! 

At firet I aupposed myself drifting down 
stream, but as my senses became clearer, I 
perceived that this waa not the case; al 
though the log bobbed about aa I stirred 
upon it, 1 now saw that it was close to the 
bank, and held a» if by a hawser, 

I soon recognized the » It was the 
same where I had made ling from the 
skiff while eagle shooting at the island. 

There was the buge fallen cypress, with 
ite roots upon the bank, and trumk slanting 
down into the river, 


The skirt of my cloak, ts upon the 


water, had caught in a snag of cypres«, 
and held fast. As the was also 
on w! I lay, the Intter 


hooked to the 
ey tA Fe its course, and turned 
round under the shelter of the tree, where 


the ourrent ceased to act + 
Gently hauling upon the of soaked 
broad-cloth, I succeeded in grasping one of 
the branches of the cypress, and drawin 
the log close te its trunk, I was able to craw! 
from one to the other. ‘ | 
BSerambling along tho slanting trunk, I | 
got to the level of the bank and then dropped | 
off, 
Then I staggere:! a «tep or two through 
the ttoes, and fell prostrate to the | 


| earth, little dreaming of the terrible things 


that would be revealed to me through that 
recond vinit to the island, 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
~ ae 
The Greet American Desert. 


In our youthful days we can vividly re- 
member how our maps and geographies in- 
dieated pretty munch all of the country em 
braced between the Miseour River and the 
Rocky Mountains to be a great waste, in 
habite?d only by wild animals and Indians, 
Over the face of this area the startling word 
unexplored” was associated with the «till | 
more repellant exproesion, * The Great Ame 
rican Desert.’ There were delicate little 
engravings here and there of groups of red 
men and herds of buffalo, but no word or 
sign to indicate any probability of future 
paney or development From that day 
te this, however, the boundaries of this 
‘Great Desert” have been rapidly contract 
ing, until now it is difficult to Ciseover a 
trace of any actual ** Desert,” aceording be | 
the proper definition of the true. True, we 
have leagues of land between the Missoun 
and the mountains which may not be sus- 
ceptible of the highest degree of cultivation, 
but for general agriculture and stock raising 
purposes, we do not believe that there is any | 
tract of sufficient extent to call for the ex 
pression of a single regret. In fact, the 


one 


| word ‘' desert” has no meaning on our grand 


own efforts than by | 


sufficiently recovered my senses | 


Western plains It is safe, says a writer, to 
prediet that this «ame Great American Desert 
is really the most valuable, and will ere long 
become the most productive portion of the 
United States. During the month of March 
there was shipped from Nevada 810,018 177, 
67 in specie, This ix the shipment for one 
month alone, and from which ten 
years age was almost entirely uninhabited, 
au! which formed a part of the Great Desert 


s state 


Joscphine,. 

There is a droll Napeleoni 
lated by M. d’Haussonville in 
prrar ed Napole " and were 
bing when the Emperor informed 
her of his resolution to put her away 
phine of course fainted --a female manamvre 
which alarmed his majesty, who immediately 
fMmnmonod assistance in the shape of Cham 
berlain De Bausset. As the Empress con 
tinued inanimate, Napoleon, wishing to 
avoid a scene in the palace, asked M. De 
Bausset if he were strong enough to carry 
the Kmpress into her apartments by a back 
staircase. The Chamberlain replied in the 
afirmative, and took the Empress in his 
the —~ fs ror went first, descending 
backward, and holding Josephine's feet. 
When half-way down, M. De Bausset's eword 
rot between his legs, and he clutched his 
precious bunien tighter while recovering 
himself. Great was his surprise when the 
Finpress whispered ‘Take care, sir; you 
are equec zing me too tight.” As Pius Vu 
ejaculated, Comedia! Comedia’ 


ANEcs © iv 
a work ust 
Josephine 
alone, 
Jose 


arms; 


Tur Fawiry Newsrarer.—Dr. Franklin 
remarks that a man as often gets two dol- | 


| lars for the one he spends in forming his | 


Perhaps more, and | preferred trusting to | mind, as he does fora 


Working the cloak to the right side, so as | sugar and it 
to leave my left arm free, I struck out with | enjoyed is ended, but the information he! Ireland. 
it; not to ewim, but simply to keep my head | gets from a newspaper is treasured up to be 
In this way I glided on with | enjoyed anew, and to be used whenever oc- 


Thé surging current carried me along, | general information ; besides 


tl could | 
I could | who would read one 
~ a = yond that t yraa| ing for to? 
making—j cient to sustain myself on 
the surface 


| 

- 
Iesbould soon sink, I began to feel cer- | rular ¢ 
tain of it-——to contemplate ib with o sort of | So am 
resignation 


Quicker than the changes of @ kaleido- | 


came before 


dollar he lay» out in | 
A man cate a pound of | 
is gone, and the pleasure he has 


any other way 


casion or inclination calls for it, A news- | 


I felt | paper is not the wisdom of one man or two 
| 1 was cach moment growing fecbler, and | men; it is the wisdom of the age, and of 
with the utmost difficulty could save myself | past ages too. A family without a news- 


paper isalwaysa year behind the times in | 
they can never | 


I saw no bank | think much nor find much to talk about. | 


And then there are the little ones growing | 
up without any taste for reading. Who, | 
then, would be without a new r—and | 
regularly without pay- 








w” Fore politics are even more sin- 
political events of our own 
country. At a@ recent fete in Pesth, the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph sat at the table with a 
dosen amy who had been condemned to 
death by him some few years since. 
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ia 


deaft on Phi or New York, tl our 
order. Ua i cannot be had, send ( nited States 
| notes. De not money by the Express Comps- | ment and 


'umphant in the contest, the country shall 


, the defeated one uiight reconcile itself with 


, to pursue a policy widely different from that | 


— — 


—— 


SATURDAY EXBBING 


ost. 


We trast however, that both President 
Johnson and General Grant are ve such 
petty considerations; and that they will 


7S unite in preven an ha 
PRILAD TUBDAY, JUNE 97, 1908, | deine 6 on f the 
== =-33--3 any other ; weareat 





== 


two 

states, it is 
said, have applied to the Colonization So- 
ciety for the means to reach their brethren 
in Liberia. 








END oft 

ill receive t Vremi 

"Saheastbewe im the r, Ly dy 

t t nie extra 5 na “ 

So es ma t0 didaruns punt edices desired. Single | 

numbers sent on fecript of five cente. ee = | 
Port ond of Lady's Pricnd always entirely differest. 












beria is still in force, declaring ‘to the de- 

; jctrer, | ROendants of Africa throughout the West 
an Post “an coant = Thar if Sontbte, —— Indies, who may be desirous to return to 
eure a ey eorket on Vhiladelphia; or get s | their fatherland, and assist in building up 


nies, unless you pay thelr charges. 
SF. WANG MACSIINE Premiam, For +ab- twenty-five acres of fresh fertile land will 
ecribers at 92.40 
we will cond Wheeler & y+ No. 2 Machine, | 
ice $90. By remitting the difference of price in 
oe ps hicher eed machine will be rent. Fvery 


and of ten acres to each single individual.” 







| 
| 


| We suppose that this proclamation would | seen, both in the family 





Large 
We are vastly 
amount of happinee 


families than in 





rer 
an 


vely 
a little dance gut up on the sparof the 
| moment in a country-house, one would not 
The proclamation of the President of Li- | hesitate for a moment to award the palm to 


the latter. But society and the family are 
two very different things, and stand 

uite distinct fuotings. It is not often 
amilies are so that their 


large 
‘an African Nationality,” that the Govern- | mumber violates the conditions of au agree 
are anxious to welcome | able dinner-party, or that they must posi- 
them to their shores; and that a grant “of tivel 


be sent to supper in consecutive 
We are not considering such ex- 


»—oF for 2 eubsoribers and $60 | be made by the Government to each family, | treme cases as that of the Contessa Fresco- 


baldi, whose full-length rtrait may be 


of that name 


robecriber im & Premium li*t, inasmuch ashe payt| apply equally to the colored immigrants | in Florence, and in the Ville of San 





#20, will get a large Premium Steel Engraving from the United States. 
Address | 
HENBY PETERSON 4 (€O., | 
319 Walnat St, Philadelphia, | beria declares that there shall be no slavery 
| within the Republic, nor shall any citizen of 
, . the Republic, or any person resident therein, 
Notice.—Correspondents should always | 404) in slaves, either within or without the 


keep copies of any manuscripts they may 
send to us, in order to avoid the possibility 
of lows; aa we cannot be responsible for the 
safe keeping or return of any manuscript. 


7 


The Death Shadow of The Poplars. 

We can supply back numbers of Tux Post 
to Jan, 4th, containing the whele of this in- 
teresting story. 


Republic, directly or indirectly, 

All elections in Liberia are by ballot, and 
every male citizen of twenty-one years of 
age, possessing real estate, has the righ} of 


If the colored race es a sufficient 
amount of ability, they certainly have the 
to build up in Liberia a great 
rove of inestimable 
of order 

Conti- 


—_—_— -— — 


— 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 


i 
OR, TRYING THE WORLD. ~ — of —— 
We began in Tax Post of April 4th, the cept ayh 24 en teBeenee 
above novelet by Miss Douglas. of a superior civilization. 

It is the story of a young girl's adventures See Soe wane the 


that in —— willing and ile hey ate 

a corporate 

with iteelf all the nobler native elements as 

should arise or be developed, would be 

the best thing for Central and South- 

ern Africa. Any attempt to establish a 

powerful Republic in Liberia, based upon the 

sentimental and visionary humanitarian no- 

tions now so common, would simply end in 

a few years in the swallowing up of the 

civilized and Christian elements by the great 
maw of barbarism and heathendom. 


> 


EVE AND THE DFAD ABEL.—We would 
again call the attention of our readers to 
this beautiful and original piece of statuary. 
Do not fail to see it. It is on exhibition at 
Scott's Art Gallery, No, 1020 Chestnut 
Strect 


in ‘trying the world,” and we think will be 
perused with a great deal of interest. 

It will probably run through from fifteen 
to twenty numbers of Tux Post. 


-_—_—— @ - - 


A NEW NOVELET. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


We began June 13th a new novelet by 
Capt. Mayne Reid, called “Tuk PLANTER 
Prater.” It will be accompanied with en- 








gravings. ‘ 

Will our friends and patrons through the 
country please call the attention of their 
acquaintances to this story? We will send 
Turn Post on trial for six months for one 
dollar 





a 
NOTHIING TO DO. 


> } 

‘TME PRESIDENCY. 

As a neutral journalist we have nothing to Mian Mollina MeMorran was hearty and hale, 

| Yet she wished to be slender, languid and 
pale; 

She defrauded her stomach of what was its 
due, 

And cheated her muscles of exercise, too; 
|She dipped in the goblet her fingers so 


do with the success of political parties; but, 
in common with all other citizens, we have 
an interest in the elevation to office of able, 
honest and moderate men. 

In the nominations of Gen, Grant and Mr. 
Colfax, it seems to us that the Republican 
party has manifested wisdom—made in fact 





the very best and most expedient nomina- rate ey : , 
tjons it could; and now we hope that the And wiped their pink ends with a delicate 
Bemocratic party will act equally wisely and or 


Then crossed her white hands on her hoop- 
be-spread lap, 
Too inert to converse and too vain for a 


judiciously—so that, whichever party is tri- 





not suffer, so far as the character of its chief 





ruler is concerned. ™ Dap ; “ee : 
There is one name not often men- | For still "twas her aim in attracting the 
view, 


tioned in this connection, which we should | - v 
think would be worth the attention of the | T° convince all beholders she had nothing 


; ) ’ 
Democracy, and that is the name of Charles | to do 


Francis Adame 


Mr. Adams, it seems to us, possesses quali | Mies helene de Scamper was agile and 
on at < j afe < ~~ ~v) 
oi s Prenlent™ while he os 1 "provebly | Her SS the Queen of the Fairies, was 
the antes yy erent dgree than wy | So oo the sloth of her hands made 
Foe Eig ine ll | And she took for her calling to eal on her 
wit Gen, ral Grant on the one side, and | At _— and times she saluted their 


Charles Francis Adams on the other, we 


think that whichever party was successful, | Though they might be busy, she had no- 


thing to do! 
But plenty of small talk around her to 


seme philosophy to ite fate. The result of | fling ; 
the Congressional elections however, in , toe , 
either case, will determine in a large degree So ae ye away, like a brooklet in 


the future policy of the country. For if the 
Republican party should hold its own in 
Congress, the policy of the last year will | Alas 
probably have to be aequiesced in by its op- | * ™ 
ponents as * the voice of the people ;” while, | 
on the other hand, should a Democratic 
Congress be chosen, the Republicans of late 
have committed themselves so fully to the | 
idea that Congress is to be regarded as the 

chief exponent of the national will, that it 

would be difficult for Gen. Grant, if elected, 


Hanging up asiain hour as she went from 
the door; 

! for such trophies when time is no 
more. 


all day, 
Over cfochet, or worsted, or novel, or play; 
She sorted her shades with an accurate 


eye, 
But let her poor mother's wan features 
go by. 
Who, worn half to death with family care, 
Found nothing like help from her daughter 


markesl out by the House of Representatives, 
But it is not our object to discuss politics | 

and the chances of the election—but only to | and heir; 

suggest the name of Mr. Adams for the con- The getting of dinners, the toil and the stir 

sideration of the Democratic portion of, our | Of such vulgar pursuits were disgusting to 


readers | her: 
' , 
_ — And thus to her nondescript creed she was 
THE FENIANS. | true— : : 
Wo ove it stated dha there fe come reasce Her — might fail, she had nothing 


for the alarm of the Oanadians relative toa | 


Fenian invasion, as “eight tons of Fenian | 
arms have been eciagl 06 St. Albans by the | Oh, yout delight” masters, who dream 
United States authorities, and are now on 


their way to New Tat.” Of a home of your own which no discord 
Will some sensible Fenian inform us what | With he i, Eden. f fadi 
justification there is for an invasion of Ca- | , _ 
nada’ Canada has bad no partin wronging 
Canada hes not even a single re- 
presentative in the British Parliament. 
Canada stands towards England somewhat | x shall 
in the same relation that Ireland docs— | he 9 _ * ocean 
thongh Ireland has members of Parliament, Ana Ye | wy ae a ro 
and Canada has non@ ; 
But why should Cgmada, which never has | Where wae with smiles of endearment 
a penece aie the Tonto invaded and | And wealth, hand in hand with your happi- 
killed by the Fenians? 


empt, 
And Eve who no contraband apple can 


t to all to beware 


It seems to us ope of the most wrong. | : ‘ 
healed ani unjust meneures that the Fe. | Of (ui Deneathy ough the outside | 
nians could be gui) ‘ ey choose to : ’ 
aah Eekal ale ap tio cee Avoid, like the Upas, which towers into Chailtot 
Sndary oc anada, they are doing immense Those enguigite ladies who have nothing 

to do. 





toa whe never injured them, | 
in order to «idle fry to Rogand 
Of course, as elestion time is drawing 


near, the papers of beth the political parties | gg *‘ Housen” for houses, and *‘ em” for 





will be as a them, are old Saxon forma Th “I see 
foolish or “ae em near the housen” is rather 
to do, froma fear of the Irish vote. | than vulgar. 


| Miss Celestia Fitz Mackerel would dawale | 








tempt; 
Where the wheels of good order like clock-| turn in with me, and dad, and 


| 
| 





belonging to Prince Demidoff, about a couple 


The Constitution of the Republic of Li- | of miles out of the Beautiful City. An in- 


scription at the foot of the frame, gravely— 
though usually with the result of upsetting 

avity—informs people that this worthy 

y, according to Napoleon's definition, the 
greatest we should think that ever existed, 
had no less that fifty-two children. This is 
an exeeptional case, with which we refuse to 
have anything to do, being happy to think 
that another such a great woman as that can 
be produced upon the face of the earth, like 
Shakspeare, ouly after the lapse of mons. 


An Irish , whose name is well-known, 
bade fair to rival the Florentine countess ; 
but she ended b. 


scoring Genesee, as 
against the Sifty-two oN, predecessor. 
But even her case is abnormal; and we will 
concede that even a Celtic might prove. 
incapable of feeling real fraternal affection 
for his fifteenth brother or his sixteenth 
in th ustbieres tans es ie AL 
n the no an e 

of eggs. The only possible use to which we 
can conceive such a sumber of children as 
that being put, would be to make them take 
the place of the beads threaded on wire by 
means of which the youthful mind is some- 
times indoctrinated in the awful mysteries 
of simple arithmetic, and thus srubserve the 
purpose of completing each others’ educa- 
tion, The rules of subtraction and division 
might thus economically and conveniently 
be inculeated in the bosom of the family; 
multiplication, it will probably be thought, 
having been sufficiently illustrated already. 
* * As for the children themselves, they 
hail each comer with delight, and their 
instincts do not in this instance lead 
them astray. The time comes when every 
fresh helpless mite added to the family be- 
comes a stalwart playfellow. A large family 
is a host in itself. Its members are never 
dependent for amusements upon strangers. 
They are always numerous cnough to be 
able to organize their own games. Win‘er 
or summer, it is the same. What can be 
more miserable than for two lads to have to 
play cricket without a long-stop, or to have 
to press some shrinkling little sister, with 
her extended apron, into the serviceY She 
has to be coaxed, bribed, or bullied into the 
operation; and the cruel rt generally 
ends by a flood of tears on the part of the 
tiny female mercenary, Let there be but 
plenty of boys, and plenty of girls, and there 
can never be any lack of fun—masculine fun 
and feminine fun—astir. They quarrel, it 
will be said. Of course they do; and herein 
lies another tremendous advantage of a large 
family against a small one. Their intercsts 
are so many, and from moment to moment 
80 various, they are everlastingly clashing. 
What better preparation could there be for 
life? They trash and are thrashed, snub 
and are snubbed, contradict and are contra- 
dicted, till it gets thoroughly well impressed 
on the mind of each one early in existence, 
that he is not the only individual in the 
world before whom everything must bow 





and give way. The domestic circle becomes 
thus a miniature public school, in which all 
its advantages are acquired.—Jmperial Re- 
ctew. 





Marringe Between Cousins. 

Dr. Darwin's book on domesticated plants 
and animals docs not support the prevailing 
notion that the union of near kin inevitably 
and speedily ruins the race, yet shows that 
the posterity are sooner or later ruined by it 
if long continued. 

But a careful collector of statistics of mar- 
riages between blood relations, Dr. Bernies, 
of Kentucky, insists that ‘‘ he has found ten 
per cent. of the deaf and dumb, five per 
cent. of the blind, and fifteen per cent. of 
the idiots admitted into the various chari- 
table institutions of the United States, are 
the children of marriages of first cousin’.” 
Unions of this kind are prohibited in Ken- 
tucky and in some other states. 


t®~ A bill laid before Parliament by 4 
number of gentlemen, inciuding Mr. Mill, 
the philosopher, for legalising female rights, 
provides, among other things, that wives 
shall be capable ‘of contracting, suing, 
and being sued, as if they were unmarried 
women.” Suing and being sued! Wives to 
have suitors as though they were spinsters 
still? Oh, naughty Mr. Mill! 

Tom Moore, who derived his i 
from Noah, explained it in this a 
‘* Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and one 
more.” 





** Mother, where is the man going to 
sleep?” asked a little Arkansas girl of her 
mother, who had just promised a traveller a 
night's rest in their wpe pe nthe | hut. 
“Tl have to put him in with you Kate, 
and Bet, and Jack, I su ,” she replied; 
“and if it’s too crowded, one of you =— 
,» an 
Tommy, and the twins.” 

t#~ A New York physician, formerly of 
New Orleans, says it is evident that animals 
understand two or three languages ; mules 
in New Orleans know what is said to them 
in either French, or § 

tw The latest most surprising enter- 
prise in France is a company organized with 
a capital of a million francs, to remodel and 
a portion of the catacombs under 
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The Mysterious Character in Whit- 
tier’s “Snew Beund”’The Late Har- 
rict Livermere—tIuteresting Becel- 
lections, 


the winter of 1966 no mail was re- 


circle of readers is constan enlarging — 
has been consumed in answe the ques- 
tions addressed to bim in regard to 


‘* Another guest, who that winter t 
Flashed 


Unmarked by time and pot young, 
The honeyed mul of dn. 
And w of meekness y told 


A natare ene and bold, 

ceepes self-concentred, spurning guide, 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will's majestic pride.” 

All the other characters of ‘‘ Snow Bound’ 
were real. The * -haired sire;" the 
mother who cennunlinel bes own poetic na- 
ture and grand moral views to the boy; the 
uncle, ‘rich in lore of fields and brooks ;" 
the aunt— 


** The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate ;” 


the elder sister, who found rest 


——‘* Beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings ;" 


the younger sister and household pet, whose 
dark eyes— 


‘* Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise ,” 


the old school teacher (the late Joshua Cof- 
fin of Newburyport); the country doctor— 
all before us as real men and women, 
with whom we hold converse and have sym- 
pathy. But did not the poet let his imagina- 
tion and fancy play when he described one 
of whom— 


‘* A certain pard-like, treacherous © 
Swayed the lithe limbs and the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ’” 


Was it not some ideal creature conjured up 
by Whittier's brain when he told how 


‘* From under low brows black with 
night, 

Raged out at times a dangerous light; 

The sharp heat lightnings of her face, 

Presaging ill to him whom fate 

Condemned to share her love or hate ?” 


The mystery is deepened as we read on 
about this 


‘+. Woman, tropical, intense 


In thought and act and soul and sense — 
* * * 7 * * 
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yas sy eA : webellicn aa from home 
u e re offered her in 
Palecing a handful of backs, she flung 
them back to him with diedaia. saying :— 
“* The Great King will only have ~ A 
one time. — ago, she climbed the sides of 
Mount Libanus and visited Lady Hester 
peatere. that eccentric sister of the younger 


One day they went to the stables where 
Lady Hester had a magnificent collection of 
Keaktem basehe, for it is well knewn that 
Lady Hester, amongst her other oddities 
married @ Scheik of the mountains, and 
thus had a fine ty for securing the 
choicest steeds of the Orient. Lady Hester 

mg ye gp 


fine 
from each other in color" That one,” sal 


Lady Hester, ‘‘the Great , when he 
comes, will and the other I will ride in 
company with him.” Thereupon, Harriet 


Livermore gave a most emphatic ‘‘ No,” and 
declared, with foreknowledge and » 
that ‘the Great Ki 
and it is I who, as his bride, will, at bis 
second coming, ride the other horse.” It is 
said that she carried her point with Lady 
Hester, overpowering her with superior 
fluency and assertion. No wonder Whittier 
speaks of her as 


* startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon, 
With claims fantastic as her own.” 


Between two and three years ago she re- 
turned to America, and since that time has 
resided in Philadelphia. To the end of her 
life, though more impatient than when 
younger, exhibited those qualities which 
Whittier has so well described. The t 
throws the mantle of pity over her, and we 
all can join in the conclusion of his ad- 
mirable sketch of Harriet Livermore : 


‘It is not ours to arate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds should 
stamd + 
Upon the soul's debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of eventa. 


But He who knows our frame, is just, 
Merciful and compassionate ; 
And full of sweet assurances, 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust. F. 
—Kvening Poat. 
Maximum Grewth of Citics, 

The Builder asks a curious question; How 
long will London be habitable? The enor- 
mous town is increasing so rapidly as to 
threaten to seriously interfere with the 
comforts of its inhabitants. Already the 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


Tur Locvets,—From morning till t 
the monotoneus hum of these remark 
fnsects is heard in Eastern Pennsylvania. 


noise of a hive of bees when disturbed. We 
have not as yet heard of much d being 
done to vegetation by their Qepociations. 
The female is the more destrect 


ey making an incision a Rom to de- 
t her eggs. Experiments have demon- 
strated that the seventeen-year locusts de- 
scend into the to a depth of from 
four to six feet. What they live on, or how 
they exist, in their self- ¢ graves, or why 
they appear and disappear at such remote 
ond regular intervals we believo has never 
been satisfactorily ned. 
Soutn CanoLina,—Returns of the local | 
elections from thirty-one districts of South 
Carolina show that the Radicals have carried 


The note is entirely unlike that made by | ¢auiy, 
the ordinary locust, and much resembiee the | yen nnors el a 


ve, 08 Bhe | Jowa 
kills the tender branches of the trees and | x, 


The Kiectoral V etc. 

The following are the votes to which each 
of the States is entitled in the Electoral 
College for President and Vice President : 

STATES REPRESENTED, 


.. 5) Nebraska. ... a 
. © Newada....... 4 








fifteen and the Democrats sixteen of those 
districta. 

Ipauo,—The majority for Smith, Demo- | 
erat, for Congress, in Idaho, is over 1,200. | 
The Senate will stand 12 Democrats to 10 
Republicans, and the Assembly 28 Demo- | 
crats to 19 Republicans. The vote of the 
state is nearly 22,000, being the largest ever 
polled. 

New On.eans.—Gen. Schofield, with the 
approval of General Grant, has sustained | 
the action of General Buchanan in regard to | 
the installation of the municipal officers at 
New Orleans, General Buchanan is advised, | 
however, not to allow the Legislature to | 
meet until Congress has admitted Louisiana. 

Tue GenMan SANCURFEST.—The great 
German ‘er: began in Chicago on the 
17th inst, ¢ singers were formally re- 
ceived by the Mayor, and there was a con- 
cert in the evening. 

A Jupor Havine Himeecr Fivep.—A 
novel and anomalous case was tricd in 
the Mayor's Court at Petersburg, Va, on 
Friday week. It ars that on the even- 
Hd satgeaen Bove | ayor, wy name is 

urgess, assa @ man who charged 
the M with ury in taking the iron- 
clad oath. For this breach of the peace the 
Mayor com of himeelf in his own 


' 
' 


Delaware ... 

Dinos .........,.16) New Jersey....... 7 
| Indiana, 13 | New York. ....... a3 
kweece Dien ene cede «te te 
renee 8) Oregom,.......... 8 
Kentucky. 11 | Pennsylvania, .... 36 
Maine........ .. 7| Rhode Indand..... 4 
Mickigns ot 7| Temmessee........ 10 
M seve 8) Vermont. ... 5 
Minnesota........ 4| West Virginia 5 
Massachusetts 12.W 8 
Missouri..........11! 
States now represented. M7 

STATES NOT REPRESENTED. 
| Alabama ... 8) Miasissippi........ 7 
Arkansas, . ...5| North Carolina,... 9 
Florida, .... 3! South Carolina.... 6 
Georgia ...... ag i a 
Louisiana, 7 Virginia... 10 
Statos not represented. . . —_ 
247 
Total votes .. B17 
Necessary to a choice vee ADO 


tiew te Cheose a Wife. 

We venture to give the following reel 
for the selection of a wife:—* A place for 
everything, and everything in its place,” 
said an old man to his daughter. ‘ Select 
not a wife, my son, who will ever step over 

broomstick." ¢ son was obedient to 
the lesson, ‘ Now,” «aid he, pleasantly on 
a May-day to one of his companions, “ ts ~ 
»oint this broomstick to choose me a wife. 

he young lady who will not step over it 
shall have the offer of my hand." They 
passed from the splendid saloon to the 
grove. Some stumbled over the broom- 
stick, others jumped over it. At length, « 
young lady stooped and put it in its place, 
¢ promise waa fulfilled. She became tho 
wife of an educated and wealthy man; 
and he the husband of a dent, stri- 
ous, and lovely wife. He brought a fortane 





court, and invited three magistrates to sit 
on the trial. There was no witness bnt the 


fined $10, and bound over in $250 to keep 
the peace for twelve months, 

Tne Roman Crvuncu,—A general Coun- 
cil of the Catholic Church throughout the 


world is ne announced to take | of a will left by a man who chose to be his 
¢ next, or the ensu- } own lawyer :— 


lace at Rome during t 
ng winter. This council, it is stated, will 
be deliberative in its character, and will be | 





prevalence of a southeast wind bears to the 





Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena's saint.” 


Nor do we have any more light on the sub- | 
ject when we follow her to eastern skies, 
and see her amidst the tombs and shrines of 
Jerussiem, 


‘* Or startling on her desert throne | 
The crazy Queer of Lebanon 
With cl fantastic as her own ;" 


or when she watches 


‘* The Lord's ~ coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies."’ 


And yet this one upon whom the poet in- 
vokes *“‘the Lord's sweet pity” was a cha- 
racter as real as any that stand out so clear 
and comprehensible in ‘‘ Snow Bound.” 

Last week a few papers in Philadelphia 
had the brief announcement of the death of 
‘* Harriet Livermore, — 81.” Not many 
of the readers of the o notices that 
morning knew that Harriet Livermore was 
the original cf the most powerful and deep- 
feeling lines of Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow Boand.” 

My home being near to Whittier’s, I have 
often enjoyed the most pleasant conversa- 
tions with the poet on literature and various 
other themes of the day; and once I asked 
him to give me some recollections of Harriet 
Livermore. From that conversation, and 
from the sketch of others who knew well 
the mysterious ‘ guest,” I obtained some 
facts in regard to her that may be of in- 
terest. 

I could not learn much of Harriet Liver- 
more’s parenta, as she was placed when 
quite young under her uncle, Judge Liver- 
more, whom elderly persons in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts wil! still remember. 
The girl early displayed great originality and 
independence of character. As her uncle 
was also a man of original ways of thinking, 
two such people under one roof were some- 
times too many. It is said that being 
thwarted in an early love attachment (per- 
haps it was her uncle who thus thwarted 
her), she began to display eccentricities 
which attracted much attention. Several 
who remember her at their firesides, have 
told me that she was generally of a grave 
countenance, but that her wonderful cdn- 
versation and her flashing eyes would com- 
mand the silence, and rivet the closest at- 
tention of every one. Those who knew her 
think that Whittier has been most happy in | 
catching the leading features of her portrait, | 
and has presented the vagaries of her de- | 
meanor and her power most faithfully to the | 
world, when he says: | 

‘* The warm, dark languish of her eyes, 

Was never safe from wrath's surprise, 

Brows saintly calm and lips devout 

Knew every change of scowl! and pout; 

And the sweet vale 

And shrill for social battle cry.” 


At one time she adopted the garb of her 
sex in the Society of Friends, and often ad- 
dressed them at their mp | meetings ; 
or in various towns and cities of New Eng- 
land she spoke on the second coming of 
Christ. 

There was nothing vulgar about her, and 
she must not be confagnded with those wo- 
men whose names and voices in ‘‘ social 
battle ery” have often been made known to 
the public by penny-a-liner clap-trap and 
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| This is irres 


had notes more high | 
| the giobe. 


vicinity of the parks the dense canopy of 
smoke and the vitiated atmosphere of nine 
miles of buildings. As the circumference of 
the vast city is extended this evil is exagge- 
rated with each annual addition to the space 
built over. The slight remains of vege- 
tation are daily diminishing. More than 
600,000,000 cubic feet of carbonic acid gas 
are expired in London in the course of 
twenty-four hours, by human beings alone. 
ctive of smoke, of the ous 
products of combustion, and of all other 
sources whereby the air is vitiated. This 
quantity of carbonic acid renders twenty 
times its weight of atmospheric air unfit for 
the support of life. On a perfectly calm 
day, when the respiration of London hangs 
within the limits of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, the polluted atmosphere, were it poa- 
sible to press it down upon the streets 
would fill the whole roadway to a depth o 
between eight and nine feet. This startling 
quantity o i 1 air London must ex- 
change for fresh. As to smoke, it may be 
mentioned that on an average 14,000 tons of 
coal are daily consumed in the capital, a 
great portion of which is cast into the at- 
mosphere in the partially volatilized form of 
oat. The increasing difficulty of living 
in London during the summer becomes every 
year more oppressive, and there can be no 
question that the actual experiment of how 
large acity can be mage, will not require 
many more years to solve. 








Anecdote of a Highland Seidier. 

No man who has ever lived among the 
peasantry of Scotland will deny the effects 
roduced on them by their popular songs. 
Dusisg the expedition to Buenos Ayres, a 
Highland soldier, while a prisoner in the 
hands of the Spaniards, having formed an 
attachment to a woman of the country, and, 
charmed by the easy life which the tropical 
fertility of the soil enabled the inhabitants 
to lead, had resolved to remain and settle in 
South America. When he imparted this 
resolution to his comrade, the latter did not 
argue with him, but leading him to his tent, 
he placed him by his side and sang him 
‘“*Lochaber no more.” The spell was on 
him. The tears came in his even, and wrap- 
ping his plaid around him, he murmured, 
‘Lochaber na mair—I mun gang back.” 
The songs of his childhood were ringing in 
his ears, and he left that land of ease and 
lenty for the naked rocks and sterile val- 
Te s of Badenoch, where, at the close of a 
life of toil and hardship, he might lay his 
head on his mother's grave. 





¢#@” George Rhea, an orphan boy of six- 
teen, who pleaded guilty to the larceny of 
$100, at Woodstock, Vt., has been sen- 
tenced to two years confinement in the 
State Prison. Tender-hearted Vermonters! 

t#~ The Christians represent but twenty- | 
seven per cent. of the entire population of 


t#” Wessrrer.—Danicl Webster stood 
two chances to be President of the United 
States—first, when the Whigs proposed to 
nominate him for Vice President with Har- 
rison, in 1840; and cond, when proffered 
the some honor or «he ticket with Taylor, 
in 1%48—both of which he peremptorily 
declined. Moral—If you are asked to ac- 
cept the nomination for Vice President, ac- 
cept it. 


the first General Council of the Catholic my relations, to be divided among them the 
Church that has been held since the famous | beat vy they can, 
3. 


Council of Trent. The — of this Grand 
Council are said to be political rather than 
religious, Cardinal Manning, in Eugland, 
asserts that the Church is to take ground | 
once for all, against the alleged infidel and 
revolutionary tendencies of the times, and | 
inte as a bulwark against anarchy and 
the dissolution of society 

Trexas.—-The Committee on Reconstruc- | 
tion who have now under consideration the | 
bill to divide Texas into three states, voted 
on Wedn to 
of the sub until 
request of Mr. Boutwel!, however, the vote 
was reconsidered, and action on the bill 
postponed for two weeks, The Committee 
stand five for postponement and four 
against. 

Tne Rrrvacrers,—It is stated that in 
England recently, one of Father Ignatius’s 
** brothers” was tied to a fence and kept 
four days and nights sleeping on the ground, 
and with only a saucer before him to drink 
out of, doing penance for killing a swallow. 

Great BriTain,—The recent votes on 
the question of the Irish Church, which re- 
sulted so unfavorably to the Ministry, have 
it is believed, determined Diaracli to appeal 
to the — The following is the pro- 
gramme which the Government has decided 
upon: Parliament will be dissolved in Oc- 
tober, and writs will then be issued for elec- 
tions, which will take place in November, 
and on December 9th the new Parliament 
will meet. 

The appointment of Reverdy Johnson as 
Minister to Great Britain, vice Mr. Adams, 
resigned, is favorably commented upon by 
moat of the London journals. 

The American poet, Henry W. Longfellow, 
who arrived in England by the steamship 
Russia, on the 14th inst., has been the re- 
cipient of marked attention. 

Prussta.—Count von Bismarck has re- 
tired from the Prussian Ministry on leave of 
absence, an intention he has entertained for 
some time, owing to the impaired state of 
his health. 

TURKEY.—The Sultan and his cabinet are 
maturing a plan to permit persons of foreign 
birth residing in Turkey to legally hold 
property, which right is to be guaranteed by 
treaties with the foreign powers. 

Cuete.—Direct intelligence from Crete 
representa the war as still going on. There 
are still fifty thousand men in arms, Over 
seventy-five thousand women and children | 
have left Crete for Greece, and soine sixty- 
seven thousand women and children are | 
living in caves, and subsisting at times, 
when supplies sent them from this country 
and England fail them, on roots and herbs, | 
The soldiers are reduced to the smallest ra- | 
tions, six and a half pounds of flour being a 
month's allowance. 

Tue Warn tn Panraoray.-—Advicea by 
mail from Rio to May 9th, in reference to | 
the war nst Paraguay, give the par- | 
ticulars of Lopez's retreat to a point on the 
Tebicuari river, sixty miles north of Hu- | 
maita, He was strongly entrenched at the 
mouth of the Tebicuari with an army of | 
10,000 men, and his scouting parties are | 
making furious attacks on the allied army 
lying before Humaita. Lopez is making 

esperate efforts to repel the allies. Let. | 
ters from Buenos Ayres awert that the loss 
of four-fifths of his original forees does not 
intimidate him, nor does it spread the desire 
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tg In the Supreme Judicial Court at 
East Cambridge, Massachusetts, June Ist, | 





literary quackery. er whole bearing was 

that of a high-born lady who had no trifling 

themes. She was in deep, solemn earnest. 
At length her friends missed her, and after 


many months they heard of her in Europe, | 


and Asia and Africa. 
** Since then, what old cathedral town 


was divorced from A. B. Child for joining a 
tion void. 


through a region of very poor land, he said 





Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown ’ 
What convent has held its lock 
Against the challenge of ber knock ’” 


At one time we find her in Egypt, giving 
our late Consul, Mr. Thayer, a world of 
trouble arising from her peculiar notiona. 
At another time we see her amid the gray 
clive slopes of Jerasalem, demanding—not 
money for the ‘‘ Great King ;” and 


| to a farmer: erce! 
| here is not very productive.” 


Judge Hoar presiding, Eusebia 8. Child | live on fruits, wit 


| religious sect who believe the marriage rela- | drunk from native gourl. Ps 
i thought of, as they work for tueir country. 


CW As the Rev. Dr. Dwight once passed | It is difficult to get at the merits of the 


‘Sir, I perceive your land | 
“Ne, a,” | 


ts surrender among hia people. They ad- 
here to him, though they drese in skins and 

E fresh beef roasted at the 
camp fire, and their only drnk ix native tes, 
Pay is not 


quarre!, 


G3 ANTS. —There is a kind of ant in 


said the honest farmer, “ our land is just | Texas remarkable not ouly for keeping other 


like self-righteousness.” ‘‘Ah! how is 
that?” ‘*Why, the more a man has of it, 
the poorer he is.” 





t#” The amallest and most expensive | 


paper in the country is published in Bruce 
City, Idaho. It is not as large a# an ordinary 
napkin, and sells for fifty cent« per copy. 


ants in slavery, and employing them in pub- 

, lic works for the benefit of the community 
| at large, but also for sewing around their 
settlement the seeds of a emall graminan 
ceous plant, which they afterwards reap 
, and store away in granarics constructe | for 
| the purpose. 


Mayor, and on his own statement he was greatest obligations, Both were rich, and 
leach enriched the other. ; 


Seems ——- stolen a lock of hair from a lady's head, on 


to her, and she knew how to save one. It is 
| not easy to decile which was under the 


A Move. WILL, —The following is a copy 


**This is the last will and testament of 
me, John Thomas. I give all my things to 


“N. B.—If anybody kicks up a row, or 
makes any fuss about it, he isa’t to have 
anything. Signed by me, John Thomas.” 


C#” A Chicagoan about to set out on his 
travels, and having his feet lighted by the 
lamp of experience, has procured a trank 
encased in sheet-iron, on which his name ap- 
pears in large letters, with adefiant *‘ Throw 
and be —.” 

(a” Erionam.—One day, Moore, who had 





— ordered by her to make restitution, 
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fee of silver, “ . ae, whieh 
veSon of the captharien tal ventas = 
frase whiee you seek to 
lente in all Moye 
aT a 
ron on = end’ ben cneal. 
od iusto new life 


mM. BM. M.- Ravwar's Reapy Reweer.—To be 
ured on all occasions of pain or eudden sickness. 
Immediate relief and comsequent eure for the ail- 
mente and diseases preacribed, le what the Ratisr 
guaranties, to perform. Ite motto ts plate and eye- 
tematic: Jt will surely cure! There te no other 
remedy, no other Lesument, no kind of Pam-an- 
Len, that will check pala so suddenly and so satis 
factorily as Rapwav's Reavy Rewer, It has boon 
thoroughly tested im the workshop and im the fad, 
tp the counting-room and at the forge, among etvi- 
Hane and soldiers, In the parlor and in the hospital, 
throughout all the varied climes of the earth, and 
one general verdict has come home: “ The moment 
Radway's Ready Retief ta applied externally, or 
faken inwardly according to directions, Pam, from 
wialever causes, ceases to exiat!” Use ne other 
kind for Srnacxes, or Boana, or Soaps, or Cura, 
Cuamrs, Buviwes, or Greate, It le excotient for 
CurLecarna, Mosqurro Berea, alee Srimes oF Por- 
sonous Insects. It le unparalleled for Sua STraonne, 
Aporcery, Rusumarmm, Toornacna, Tw Dotov- 
nevus, INFLAMMATION OF Tas Sromace, Bows, 
Kipxere, 2c. Good for aimort everything, No 
family shoald be without it, Follow directions and 
a speedy cure will be effected. Bold by Draggiete. 
Price 3¢ cents per bettie, mardeow th 


Meth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 

The only RELIABLE REMEDY (or those snows 
DiBCOLeRATIONS on the face ls “ Perry's Moth and 
Freckle Lotion.” Vrepared only by Da. B.C. 
Punnr, Dermatologist, 0 Bond street, New York. 

6” Sold everywhere. epll om 


One Ovcnce oF Gown will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration found in “B. T. Babbite's Lion Cot- 
fee.” This Coffee is roasted, ground and sealed 
“hermetically,” under letters patent from the Uni- 
ted States Government. All the “ Aroma” ls saved, 
and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it le Ofteen to twenty 
per cent. stronger than other pare “Coffee.” One 
can ip every twenty contains a One Dollar Greenbesk. 
For «fle everywhere, Henry C. Kellogg, Agent at 
Philadelphia. fobaety 


“It Werks like a Charm.’ 


Kenne's alm Killing Magte Ol] cures Headache | 
Nenne's Pain Killing Magic Otl cures Toothache | 
Renwe's Pain-Killing Magic Ol] cures Neuralgia! 
Kenne's Pain-Killing Magic Ol! cares Cholera Rorbas! 











Hennes Vain Killing Magic Ot carve Hheumation | 
Weane's Pain Killing oa Oil serge Site Diseases t 
w Utiasw Renee A 


aoe. 
caught up a pen and dashed off the follow- | , For ssl: ip Philadelphia by Johmeon, al a 


ing lines: | 


“On one sole condition, love, I might be led 
With this beautiful ringlet to part; 
I would gladly relinquixh the lock of your 
head, 
Could I gain but the key of your heart.” | 


(#7 A Westerner travelling in Italy was 
asked if he had seen St. Peter's, * Yen,” he 
said, ‘ I saw it onoe, and made up my mind 
we must have one of them in Chicago." 

CH English gossip puts Dickens's net 
profits it America at two hundred thousand 
dollars. ’ 

tH The Chicago Illustrated News has 
been suspended after eight weeks’ trial. 
The circulation had onaied fifteen thou- 
sand, and the proprietor had exhausted a 
capital stated at $100,000. 

t# A citizen has procured from Paris a 
door-mat made of steel wire, with the word 
‘* Balve,” (welcome) wrought in the centre. 
A visitor, overoome by curiosity, innocently 
asked the host what kind of ve he manu- 
factured and advertised on his door-mat. 





' 
THE MARKETS. 

FLOUK—The market har been dull. About 9000 | 
bbie sold + ¥ Th} 4, for superfine, $4,148.50 for 
extra, $0.75: it for low e and fancy northweet 
extra faml'y $10,006 11, ) for Penna extra famil 
i! 12 for Ohio extra family, aud Qi 2.00 14 @ bbl | 
‘or fancy branda, according to quality hye our 
selle at 99,25 4 bbl. 

GRA There bas been more doing in Wheat. 
About 15,000 bus sold at §2,05@4,75 for prime Penna 
and Western red, and §%.50¢, 1,00 for fair to good do; | 
2000 bus of Ke atacky white sold at $2,404 coll 
bus, according to ony Kye %00 bus pritae 
Penna sold at Hirst » Corn ye bus of prime 
yellow wold at §1,194,1,15, and £7,000 bae of Weetern | 
mixed at O1,11@1,14 Y bos, Cate 24,000 bas sold 
at big Me for Western, B@*ic tor Penna, and Hq 


' 





! 


Otc P bus for Haght Delaware, 

PROVISION The market has been quict. Sales | 
of Meer Pork at $25,500) 99, and prime at §21G 91,00. | 
City packed Meee Keel le relling at $27,.50q, 88 Heet 
Hames sell at 627G@,40 Pbdl. Bacon—Sales of plata 
and faucy canvaceed Home at 10% @ale, Kxceleior 
Hate at 2c; Sidew at 160p ihe, and shoaldore at 154 
Blige YP. Green Meats Sales of Pickled Hama 
at 174, (ise, and salt shoulders at igkkc. Lard Sales 


|} of T00 bble, and ce at 17 @ite WR, and kege at 


vxe BD. Butter Sales of soltd packed at IND 
and roll at 15@¢%e« BY M, secording to quality 
Cheese is selling at LAGi6e wD. Kyye wel) at Tie 
wdos 
COTTON 
lots, at WH We tor Uplands, 
New Orleanc 
KBAKK Sales of 


& ®@ ton. 

08 Few X Sales of yellow at MQ Me PD 
FEATHER A*-Selee of common and choice West 
ern are reported at Sue Me 1 j 
FHUIT—Dried Apples ate selling at Ténlie wD 
Dried Peaches— Sailer of quarters at Tig @ekc, and 
halves at 12% @lte PM Vared Peaches range ot 
from 10¢, 2c WD. Urecn Apples sell at from $1 

te W bbl. 

HOVS—Salee of New York at 10@M%e and West 
ern at Bite y DP 

1KON—In Pig Lron there le more doing Balee of 
Anthracite at $7°765' tor No. 1; §25qeen for No.2 
aud @%G@ iH Y toa for hard. 

SER DS We quote Cloverseed at 95,5004 lor fur 
to prime Penne aud 9704, B bus tor goo! to 
— Weetert Timothy ales at 94,590,275 ¥ 


' 
About 1500 balce of Middiinge sold, in | 
and 2aqptic Y D tur 


0 hice let Nol Quereitron at 


pus, according to quality. Plaxseed ecils oo arrival 
at #2 hue 

TALLOW -Supail eniee are making at 11% Q@i'\ 
for city repdered, and 11\e Y ® for country 

WOOL There hae been more doing Sale of 
170,00) Be at S1CRSe for doable extra, Yigg Sie for 
catra, 4707 ie tor fit ITH dee tor medium, He tor 
coaree. Sigs! for tub, and Wate Y ® for pulled 


swcror ting to caallt 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 


"The eupyly of Beef Cattle during the part week 
amount ¢ to about 1900 head. The prices realized 
from (04 @llate YD. Bh Cows broushs« from §w 
to best, Bherp—OO") head « lepored of 


at from 56) cte WD. BU0 Hoge sold at from $13.) 
to 14,00 1 Be 


owden, 608 Arch street, 
The Bewen 
Magnifying 500 times, matied for 00 Cawts, Taunus 
for $1.00. Address F. FP. BOWEN, 
jedt ut Box 990, Boston, Mass. 


-- 





MuULtiTUpeEs of people require an alterative, to re- 
store the healthy action of their and 


the der apes that into it. 
a LJ Cree 
were need and valacd, all foveal tpamettie wens 
petened off meen, Se bite under thie name. — 
vane SAR AVARILLA \e no ltnposition. 
yet a ee 


Hottowar's Puss.— The difficulty peculiar to 
females may be effectually prevented by the timely 
use of Holloway's Pille; euch ie the experience of 
hamanity in all climes and countries; one trial will 
prove the fact. 








Revpiwe's Huestis, Sarve etill maintains the 1 
tlon accorded It for many pen, iv) beat of oo 
ternal healing remedies © household of workabop 
should be without It. ite ases are manifold and its 


virtecs undeniable. Dragyiete th the land 
retail it. By mail, % cents, Redding & Co., Boston. 


MARRIAGES. 


CW Marriage notices must alwaye be accompanied 
by a responsible name. ° 





On the 11th tortant, by Alexander Heed, D. D., 
Mr. Kogan M ®urru to Mire Jennie HU. Sava, 
both of thie city 

On the 18th inetant, by the Hev. A. Atwood, 
J. Kooewe Maturwson, Key, to Mire Hanmos L. 
Donowe ®, daughter of Geo, w. Donohue, Keaq 

On the 8th of Dec., by the Kev G. W. Darborow, 
Mr. Leww Tavesowen, of Erwinna, Backs county, 
to Mise Livaie Coun, of Uhle eity 

On the Sth of May, by the Kev, Wm. Catheart, 
Mr Tuomas Dorr to Mise Many Cox, both of this 
elty 

On the tet of Dee, by the Kev. William T. Ewa, 
Mr. Cuantexe Ku poten, of While, to Miee Many K 
May, of (rermantown 

On the 11th Inetant, by the Rew J.T Castile D 
D., Mr. down B. Dineen to Mies Mavis EK. CLowpe 
Ley, both of thiacity 


DEATHS. 


W™ Notices of Deaths must always be accompa 
Gled by a reeponeible nam: 





On the 16th inetant, Geonoe M. Coates, ta his 


Wah year. 

On the 15th Inetant, Joms Kertenmoves, tn his 
Oh year : 

Ou the 1th inetant, Sanam, wife of Chester N 
Farr, ta her 5% year 

Un the 1tth inetant, Axtuont §. Hecenen io bis 


| Tet year 


On the 1th (oetant, Rengeca J, widow of the late 
Wm. Z. Mathews, inher 57th year 

On the Dah Ipetant, Kicapetu, wile of Edward 
Il. Felowey, im bee 27th vear 

On the 12th inetant, Temnzea, wife of Robt. Iredell, 
im her th year 

On the 12th instant, Weewtan TL Hew, in bie 00h 


year : 
On the Lith Inetant, Nataas Suorwanca MI 
in hie th year 





a WANTED FOR THE 


—— u ! 

“ee te«t cod weet reletie LIFE 
Fr UPRANT, by Hoe JT Mew ley 
Now treme ln oof Yandsot™e ¥ 4 
ti” Also just teued TIE 
NATIONAL HANDBOOK of Fa 's 
and F cures from the feandeth« { 
«tt ernment to Che present tia 
v™ page« 6 Bent Post pant 
Ee B TREAT & 6%) Poul ttehere 


634 Bromlway. NY 





je it 


YHPLOV MENT. $1510 §% 0 day guaranteed 
kK Male or female agents wanted in every town 
descr puive cirewlare fr Address JAMES C. KAND 
& (0, Biddetord, Me. aypttun 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





“a YRAR Age.” study. I yielded to the apell of delicious 
——— , and for weeks spent fxm 

reefing aloud or idly dreaming. It was de- 

Bt BEA ligh merely to breathe. I found my 

. duties both tand pleasant. We haunted 

A year ago! the old chu listening to masses as we 
oe re ame had never heard them rendered ore. 

time — the day When I roused myself to work the trance 

tm night our brightest! «til pervaded every Gbre of my being, and 

under ite enchan influence I wrote of 

cold and dilent our beloved lay | beau , natare and love. 

her last ’ | Karly in the summer we to travel. 

we in anguish weep | Switeeriand, Germany, the Khine, France, 

Oh day of woe! and « glimpse into Spain. The second 

year ago! winter we spent at . Mre. Endicctt's 

, health was much improved, and we had 

yeor ago! | mettied to « warm, steady friendship. She 

yet it seems but yesterday, was y interested in my pursuits, and 
# tasted of the oup of grief, | delighted with my enccess. 1 hardly recog: | 
bitternens nized myself in this life of continual charm | 


reiiet, 


tide of sérrow o'er our souls; 

Yet ‘twas, we know, 

A year ago' 

Only a year / 
an age of weary years! 

(now bed cycles dim and vast! 


Bat it was so, 


A year ago! 
Ah, what Is life ' 
When the eweet mother-love that blessed 
And made it W/e, is once withdrawn ' 
When the heart vainly secks ~ reat 
Unfalling since its ‘s dawn 
"Tis a long night without « star! 
A waiting for some joy efar ! 
Ged t us so | 


A year ago. 
And dost thou know ie 
Dear one, how poor child, 
nn re Ti seaee cher as! 
How Barth seems but a wild, 
Kince fond smile was bid from me! | 
Tlast thou near, my grief to quell 
With silent love, since on us fell 
That cloud of woe 
A yoar ago? 





I nee thee still, . 
In peaeeful visions of the night; 
teaide thee I forget my pain ; | 
As round me the dear home-light, 
Witheut a ow onoe n; 
Rut while I gase on thy bright face, 
Waking, thou'rt @ from my embrace, 
Aa thou didet go, | 
A year ago! | 


| was my grave reply. 


From childhood's hour | 
I'd thought ‘twould surely break my heart | 
To see thee die, and have to bear 
Life's burden on from thee apart; 
And yet I live, and sometimon wear 
A emile, as though there were no ache 
Within, as though | did not wake 
To mins thee so, 
A year ago! 


Ah, is it true | 
That thy freed «pirit lingers near 
With ministering swoet, to give 
The strength to check each falling tear, 
Courage and patience yet to live? 
Then, wondering heart, the reason rec, 
Thou didet not break in agony, 
When smitten xo, 
A year ago! 


Thank God, my soul, 
That heaven is not so far away, 
But that our loved ones, lost to right, 
Henide us yet may ever stay, 
To make our darkest momenta light, 
And «till the mother-lore, so sweet, 
May watch and guide my wandering fect, 
Though left below, 
A yoar ago 


A year ago! 
What an eternity of joy 

And peace, beloved, has been thine ' 
Of blessedness without alloy, 

While only sighs and tears were mine 
Ab, shall a murmur cross my breast, 
That thou didet enter into reat, 

Amid our woe, 
A year ago’ 
acha weide, Fla 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Lite will pot flow as rivers Bow, nor seas 

It ts a Good bat made of raindrops. day. 

livers, and moments, several, pil less 

It is a long while since I have looked at 
this journal. 

A life that is at once changeful, busy and 
interesting, leaves little time for retrospex 
tion. Mine has been crowded with delight 
and variety, and I have known more real 
a than I once thought possible. 

n the Endicotts I found warm and de- 
lightful friends) Mrs Endicott seems like 
an elder sister, for she has none of Mra 
Westervelt's motherly ways Grace was 
piquant, charming, and full of girlish en- 
thusiasms. In her | found many things that 
reminded me of myself, in my impulsive, 
undisciplined girlhood, 

After seeing us domesticated at Florence, 
Mr. Endicott left for Paris and London, 
whither business called him. We were oo- 
cupante of « picturesque old house that had 
doubtless been a palace in bygone years At 
firet I believe I was a little disappointed in 
place. The narrow, irregular streets, 
and tall houses, with their sleepy, ruinous 
look, t from the busy life two 
which I had been accustomed. But in the 
distance the masses of hills sloped down to 
Arno, while northwan! 

anes Here and there 
olive waved their branches in the soft 
sunshine, gardens, vines, and flowers dawned 
upon us at every turn. We spent many a 
day in rambles about the suburbs of this 

historical city, and by degrees 
to feel at home. 
mornings were generally devoted to 


F 


a 


| women, not with the superficial charm that 


| we had many agreeable friends. 
| ing. His two alsters had been abroad several 


lhe had met the Westervelta, indeed was 


‘ ous ritual wins many admirers 


| comin 


| 


and variety 

One of my earliest friends in Rome was 
Walter Sutherland. He was still delicate 
with a high bred spiritual beauty that secm-_ 
ed almost unearthly in his moments of en 
thusiasm. His whole soul was in his art, 
just as it had been in boyhood. Mra Endi- 
cott became greatly interested in him, but | 


| Grace found « stronger attraction in « com- | 


vanion of his,» young artist aleo. Arthur 


Jardleigh was eminently calculated to please 


had won Mr. Channing hia successes, but a 
true and earnest soul, Sbe sat to him fora 
ioture, and he strolled in nearly every even 
ng for music and a social chat. How well 
I remember the room with its antique 
furniture and polished floors, the piano at 
one end and those two outhtul faces smiling, 
lighting up with a word, or joining their voices 
in some sweet harmony. In the centre the 
table with ite books, papers, and vase of 
flowers, Mre. Endicott in her great chair, 
and « group gathered around, eagerly dis- 
cussing art, omen, poses, politios or reli- 
ion. It was a kind of life nearly perfect 
n ite enjoyments, and influenced me in a 

peculiar manner. 

Although we were not much in society, 
One even- 
ing, | think it was during lent, Mr. Ward- 
leigh brought a young American to call upon 
us. We found him exceedingly entertain- 
years, and he had but 1 tly rej 
them. It seemed like a little glimpse of my 
native land, and was the more to me in that 





quite well acquainted with Philip. 

‘How really charming you were to Mr 
Clifford,” Grace said with a gay laugh. 
‘I'm not mire that it is quite right to 
make yourself so fascinating to susceptible 
young men." 

** Neither of us are fn any danger, I think,” 


“Didn't he make you a trifle homesick 
with all that talk about old frienda? Once 
or twioe there was euch a soft, strange light 
in your eyes, I do not want you to be 
seized with alonging for home just yet.” 

1 «started at this, then said that I thought 
my reign as governess would presently come 
to an end 

She oolored at my retort. 

We had counted strongly on the service of 
passion week, and went to the Sistine Chapel 
every day. I do not wonder that the gorgre- 
It imprens- 


retarned 
* How you are, Miss Adriance! And | mood. Mra. Dorrance made a few explana- 
I'm «tapidly nervous, for I see mblance | tions while ber brother was absent, but he 


in every one to those Cliffords, 
Just now your eyes had the exact expres- 
sion ” 


the first evening Clifford was bere, I couldn't 
help thinking he looked like Miss Adriance 


| yearning fur Lone came over me. 


we Poy nerves, 





ed me with a deep feeling of awe. Great 
pathetic ewells of music, the dim lights and 
air cloudy with incense, the low-voiced 
| priests and sombre penitential robes have a 
wonderful power over the imagination and 
fecling in such a place where sculpture, 
poetry and painting lend their divine power, 


| And yet there must be times when nothing 


but true divinity will satisfy the hungering 
roul 
I remember glancing over the crowd and 
to a face and figure that riveted my 
j attention instantly, What there was about 
| it to affect me so curiously I could not tell, 
| unless the long, searching gaze startled me 
and rendered me almost nervous, This 
stranger was qither English or American, 
tall, thin to emaciation, and deathly pale 
Hie hair and beard were snowy white, and 
the contrast with his large, dark, inoxpross 
bly mournful eyes, was indescribable. Feeble 
and aged as he appeared there was a linger- 
ing impress of power in every feature. Again 
and again I encountered the look 
Grace remarked it aleo and spoke of it 
afterward 
| ** Tle appeared well bred anda gentleman, 
but he certainly did stare, There's some- 


thing suggestive about his face, as if 1 had | 


seen it under different circumstances,” she 


wail 


** It affects me in precisely the same man- | 


ner,” L replied, and though I tried to dis- 
miss it, | found that it «till haunted me. 

We were in our places the next day, and 
the unknown in his. I began to have a 
strange presentiment of evil or misfortune, 
Of late Thad grown serenely happy, now | 

| seemed to have come to the verge ae hange 
and danger 

The pomp of Good 
solemn and imposing, Just before night- 
fal! we went to the chapel. The setting sun 
made a dusky crimson twilight through the 
richly ornamented windows, and at the far 
chancel the tall candles sent their faint rays 
over the striking scene. After the priest 
read the service the mournful flow of music 


Priday was most 


rolled like great sorrowful waves through | 


One by one the candles were 


the chapel 
Then a plaintive voice took 


«extinguished 


| 
up the ery of desolation, touching every 


heart by its exquisite pathos, joined presently 
by a deep, tremulous alto that rendered the 
sound more like a perfect agonizing wail. 

Suddenly another sound broke the devo- 
tional fervor, a human exclamation of pain 
orgrief. There was a stir in the vicinity of 
our unknown, indeed he seemed to have 
fallen heavily backward, but in the crowd 

| we could not see any further movement. I 
| Was nervous and discomposed, and though 
the remainder of the service was grand and 
touching, I hardly listened, and was glad to 
| emerge from the darkened chureh into the 
}open air and a lingering touch of daylight. 
We came singularly enough upon Mr. Clif- 
fori, assisting the very person in whom we 
had become so interested. His steps were 
| tottering, and his face like death itself, 

We merely exchanged glances. 1 was 
alarmed, and glad to find Mr. Endicott wait- 
ing for us. 

Grace told the story, she being much 
calmer than I. And that evening when Mr. 
Wardleigh came it was repeated. 

He smiled a little 

‘1 think it is Mr. Clifford's uncle, who is 

/ an invalid. He has quite large expectations 
from him, I believe. I have met the two 
sisters—Mera, Dorrance and Miss Clifford.” 

“And the resemblance we could not ac- 
count for, is te young Mr. Clifford,” Grace 
said, relieved, ‘Yet there is a shadowy 

of something that I can't dismiss 


'® 
from my mind.” 


— —_— 


intent upon ministering to their relative that 


‘We had better dismiss it altogether,” I 
the mere inflaence brought me into the same 


soon came to conduct me to the sick men's 
apartment. 


believe. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Many things there are 
That we may b to wia with violence , 


I suppose it only him.” | W hile oth: can become 
. - ao Theongh moteralion ond wise selt-seswratat. 


“It is od4,” Mr, Wardleigh said, “* but 





I went to my room presently, but some- 
how I could not that night. Vague 


fancies haunted me, out of which I could A curious awe scized me as I entered the 


make nothing tangible. 1 felt glad that we . The lofty ceiling, frescoed walls, | 
were soon to leave Rome, for I was tiring of ole. AR curtains that made a soft | 
ite lonely Indeed, a strange | twilight through the room, the antique fur- 


niture and great canopied bed seemed like a | 
SpenyienS astory. The apes appt —- 
menta oO! place I scarcely notice en, | 
room writing letters, Grace eutered with a| As the sense of dimness ¢ bee away, 1) 
face full of wonder, ° caught o glimpse of the pale face amid the | 

“Mr, Clifford is here and wishes to see | pillows, and started involuntarily. | 
you alone,” she announced. ‘* Sydnie Adriance,” he exclaimed, stretch- 

I started at this, ‘‘ There certainly in | ir out his hand with a majestic wave. | 
some mystery about it,” she went on. If | “Let on oa Sa in the t, o—_. | 
his uncle were not old and i!l— | My God! how like, and yet unlike. Child, | 

** Hush,” I Mesepies, Bencies ber ey =e | poe wn pe ae A before I die. 
ful badinage. Then I crc e , but ink I murdered your er!" 
paused severa! seconds at the door, steady- | “Ge to him,” Gerald Clifford said in a 
whisper. 

I approached the bed side. Something in | 
the face appealed powerfully to me. 1) 
seemed to lose my own volition and be 
swayed by his desires alone. A motive I 
could not understand impelled me to say— 

‘I do not think I have suffered much 
from the past mistakes of others.” 

‘Ah, you are generous because you do 
net know. Centh, aioe me some cordial, 


But my surprise had not reached its cli- 
max. © next morning, as I sat in my 





r. Clifford stood by the centre table, pale 
and agitated. 

** You must excuse this unreasonable call,” 
he said with a faint smile, ** but it wasa 
work of necessity.” 

‘*Pray be seated,” and I placed a chair 
for him. 

** Mins Adriance,” he began slowly, after 


uite a pause, ‘1 want you to exonerate me 
) are all motives of impertinence or curi- | and leave me alone with her.” 
osity. Isaw you yesterday as we came out! The young man obeyed, raising his uncle 


of the chapel, I was assisting my uncle, 
who had been ill—" 

** Yes," I said, as he waited. 

‘*] mentioned your name then. It seems 
he had been attracted by a singular re- 
semblance to a person long dead, a nephew 
dearly loved, who married a Miss Adriance. 
I do not know that it can have anything to 
do with you, but he was most anxious to 
learn your antecedents, (Of course, if Sidney 
Clifford had left a child its name would not 
be Adriance.” 

The room swam before my eyes, That 
old t y of love and death rushed through 
my brain, Sidney Clifford. I remembered 
that I had inherited my father's Christian 


to a sitting posture, and placing a chair for 
me, For the first few moments the silence 
was deathly. (~~: at the pallid face, 
so full of lines, sunken yet strangely pa- 
thetic eyes, and the trembling hand grasp 

the counterpane for even that frajl support. 

** You don't know.” The voice was weak 
and wandering. ‘If he could have given 
you « father’s love and care—” 

That touched me. I had never known 
neglect so far as my bodily wants were con- 
cerned, but the sweetness, the tenderness 
most children have by right of a blessed in- 
heritance, had fallen out of my life, leaving 
waste and desolate places. 

‘*] want to hear your story,” he said pre- 


name; by one of the odd incidents of fate, | sently. ‘‘I shall be better able to tell mine, 
his family name I bad never known, for my | then.” 
aunts made Adriance legally mine. Mr. I began with my earliest recollections, 


which were scarcely beyond that first con- 
versation concerning my father. After that 
my guardian's visit and my first school ex- 
perience, but at the death of my aunts I 
paused, 

**Go on,” he said with some difficulty. 
‘*] want to hear all about this life that I 
might have made so much better.” 

I went briefly over the succeeding years. 
My school life, my introduction to the world, 
my su uent loss of fortune, and the years 
sinoe, with their varied incidents. 

He had grown strangely interested. 
Through the latter part his eyes had scarcely 
wandered from my face, 1! marvelled that 
I should be able to talk with so little re- 
serve, but I could see that it pleased him 
better. Every moment a strong, yearning 
sympathy drew me nearer to him. 

‘*My poor child! If I could have known 


Anthon was probably aware, but he had not 
mentioned it. 

‘TI must beg your pardon for startling 
pom in this manner,” he continued. ‘* Uncle 

as some strange whims—but Miss Adri- 
ance !" 

He came towards me suddenly, I was not 
faint, yet I gasped for breath, 

‘* There was a little girl born to Sidney 
Clifford. This is her mother's picture.” 
And he opened a locket. 

I uttered a cry of joy and surprise. My 
own mother, as I had seen her just once. 

“IT think he is right. He always sup- 
posed the child dead, having been «so in- 
formed. Miss Adriance, we are something 
nearer than friends, relatives.” 

1 was in a maze of bewilderment and 
hardly knew what to say. Was not the 
whole affair some idle vision, conjured ;up 
by an old man's diseased brain, But the | of your existence years ago, heaven will 
picture ! bear me witness that I would have given 

** Yesterday, overcome by the warmth of | you the tenderest care. It was I who visited 
the place, the power of the music and per- | your aunt, and she told me you were dead. 
haps his own feelings, he fainted. On| I might have made inquiries claewhere, but 
leaving the church we met, as you know. | I could not euspect her of any motive for 
He begged me to learn your name, and who | deception, though I could see that she 
you were, I explained immediately, and | cherished the most bitter hatred toward 
then he confessed he had watched you for | your father, even in his grave. Both of us 
the past week, drawn by some attraction it | sinned in our selfish love for the one nearest 
was impossible to resist, Last night he was | tous. Can it ever be forgiven ?”’ 
very ill. He blames himself, 1 believe, for A strong impulse led me to clasp my hand 
many of the misfortunes that befel your pa- | over the thin white fingers. It was returned 
rents, and implored me to bring you to him, | with trembling pressure. 
if 1 learned that you were really their child. **I must go back te my own early life to 
He will tell you the story. I think there can | make you understand why I loved your 
be no doubt. It was one of those unfortu- | father so well. There were two brothers of 
nate secret marriages, but our main facts | us, all that were left of a. large family. 
agree, and as he is all impatience I will not | Arnold and I were inafieetio, and yet we 














| delay by further explanations. Will you ac- | were very dissimilar. He had a girl's deli- 
| company me thither ”” cacy and fastidiousness, while I was a great 
I assented and went to make myself ready, | strong fellow, able to take life at its hardest 
— to satisfy Grace on my return. I | or its worst. Why linger over that episode ? 
vardly knew whether I believed or not. And | We both loved the same woman, or rather 
| aa we were rolling through the narrow street, | child, a girl so fair, so pure and lovely in 
j in spite of the whirl of my brain I fancied | soul as well as in body, that all other women 
that it would be pleasant to find some one | failed by comparison. I fancied she loved 
on whom I had a stronger claim than mere | me in return, and I watched with keenest 
friendship, But how many times in my | eyes, quickened perhaps by all 1 had at 
short life I had been cast among utter stake, With Armold she was shy and re- 
strangers ! j served I thought, shunned rather than 
| Lvrepeated the fow facts of my early his- | sought him, while she came to me with so 
tory to Mr. Clifford. During the previous winsome a freedom that I laid my whole 
| night, when his uncle had considered him- | soul at her feet. Blind dolt that I was not 
self dying, he had spoken of some matters | to see, but my passion absorbed sight and 








b => 
bring. er home. 






Richard, the elder, was proud, ambitious 
and energetic, the kind of boy that appeals 
iy to the pride of most men, but 

wt ed with a strange, tender passion. 
ell, Muriel died. She never knew my 


too, died . 

“ Perhaps T'was blind in my partiality for 

Sidney. I do mean that | was ever un- 
nerous to Dick; but u the younger I 
vished all my love. was so fond and 

c , 80 itlante. Ob, why did I 

allow this sweet, fond heart to stray from me! 
** One summer, he was barely twenty and 


just through co he took a f to 
ramble around with some young co ’ 
as I thought. I had always supplied him 


liberally with money, and he really had no 
idea of ite value. is most things he was a 
He met your mother, and the two 
in love. After awhile he wrote 
confessing his attachment; and as she had 
been subject to what he considered a very 
cruel persecution on the part of her friends, 

to marry her immediately, and 


child, 
fell headl 


‘*And now comes my own bitter, humilia- 
ting confession. My jealous, absorbing love 
was goaded to madness. To lose him, to 
have another come between, and see him 
lavish upon her the boundless wealth of his 
affection! He was mine in a peculiar sense. 
I had given up his mother, but I would not 
relinquish him. I wrote and com 
him to give up his boyish folly and return 
home at once. I blamed the girl asa —- 
ing schemer, and refused utterly to see her 
or receive her. 

wh letter was delayed on its way, and 
when it reached him, Adriance was al- 
ready his wife, having clandestinely left her 
relatives, I was merciless in my anger, and 
his very tenderness for his b: exaspera- 
ted me. I took a savage delight in announc- 
ing that he himself made the rupture 
between us, that he had proved weak, le, 
and ungrateful; and henceforth he need not 
look to me for assistance. Since he had 
chosen her, he must abide by his fate. 
Henceforward we would be utter 

‘* Richard was provoked with his impru- 
dent marriage also. ~ yy begged him to 
intercede, that he might be restored to my 
favor; but I would not listen to a word in 
his behalf. For more than a year we heard 
nothing from him. I had been away several 
weeks on some businexs; and when I re- 
turned, my housekeeper met me with a 
strange story. Sidney had arrived one even- 
ing looking so ill and worn, and so disap- 

inted at my absence, that she had:asked 

im in. He would eat nothing, but begged 
to be allowed the privilege of going to his 
old room once more, At midnight, he 
astir within, she had entered his room an 
found him in a wild delirium. That was 
four days before, and he had alternated be- 
tween fever and stupor ever since. The 
physician despaired of his life. 

‘*T was stunned by the tidings, and went 
immediately to him. My darling; but oh 
how changed! Worn to a skeleton, the thin 
cheeks a tiame of scarlet fire, the soft eyes 
a? with the fever that was consuming 

im. All my love rushed back in an instant. 
PI would have given my life to save him. 
Alas! repentance—everything was too late! 
On the ninth day he died. I was holding 
him in my arms, and I know a faint gleam 
of consciousness overspread his soul. With 
one bright, glad smile his spirit went heaven- 
ward. 

** For weeks I was plunged intoa profound 
and passionate grief. I scarcely slept, or 
ate, or thought. I had ordered a brief letter 
despatched to your mother; but my heart 
was still bitter and unjust toward her. I 
blamed her for all that had occurred. If she 
had displayed any judgment, she would not 
have rushed upon this evil marriage. I laid 
Sydnie's death at her door. 

**Sometime afterward, in looking over a 
long uuused drawer, 1 found the locket 
Gerald brought to you, and the last note my 
poor Sidney had written, unfinished at that, 
dated the evening on which he had returned. 
Some presentiment of coming death had al- 
realy foreshadowed him. He implored me 
to be kind to his wife and little girl. As your 
aunt told you, he had overtasked his strength 
in his endeavor to keep them comfortable ; 
and besides, he had missed my love, and 
longed for it ardently. I cannot tell you 
how this touched me. I studied the pic- 
ture in the locket. A sweet, girlish face, so 
lovely that I almost forgave his fatal pas- 
sion. 

** As reason returned, I found that I had 
not been quite free from blame. I had reared 
him in luxury and idleness, given him ex- 
pensive tastes and habits; and at the most 
critical momént of his life thrown him upon 





concerning which he had heretofore pre- | sense. One night Armold came to me, his 
served the utmost silence. face fairly transfigured with delight, and his 
| ** Of course,” Mr, Clifford explained, ‘he | voice tremulous with joy. Muriel loved 
could not imagine you were alive. The re- | him, Bad confessed it, and promised to be- 
semblance certainly is extraoriinary, The | come his wife. In that moment I was 
saw you, you reminded | plunged into the blackness and depth of 
despair. I could have cried out weakly in 
my agony, but for his sake I held my peace. 
But the torture of the next few weeks I 
cannot describe. Even now it comes back 
fresh and poignant. Muriel was so uncon- 
sciously sweet and sisterly. I knew then 
that my own blindness bad misled me.” 

He made so long a pause that I looked at 
Each respiration was la- 


first evening that 
me of my sisters,” 
| I had always supposed that I resembled | 
my mother’s family. I had a distinct re- 
membrance of my two aunts, and I fancied 
| that as I grew older I looked more like | 
them. Was it the peculiar likeness between 
| myself and the Cliffords that Grace had re- 
marked ¥ } 
I was in a chaos of amazement and un-| him in distress. 
| belief, or rather that strange sort of fear to bored and painful. 
which faith appears impossible. As if upon ‘You will injure yourself,” I exclaimed 
examination some conelusive link would be | apprehensively, 
wanting, and the whole affair fall to the **T have lived these scenes over continu- 
ground like a bascless c. | ally during the last twenty-four hours, Life 
| We arrived at the place presently—a lovely | is nearly gone—what does it matter ?" 
| olden time villa, witha terraced garden, and! What could I say? I cast about for some 
| great trees lining the carriage way as well comfort, but none came. 
jas the walk There was an air about it of *T could not stay to see them married. I 
| going into slow d , and yet it was ex- | happened to meet with a fine opening in a 
| coedingly lovely, Ma, Clifford led me up | mercantile house connected with the China 
| the broad arched entrance, whose marble | trade, and I resolved to go abroad. I spent 
oo gave a faint eche to our tread. A lady, | nine years there and amassed a fortune, 
Sarapers4 thirty, tall and elegant in the | added to the small one I had inherited. 
ack robe that clung about her with a kind Then I set out upon a tour through all the 
| of exquisite grace, came to meet us. | wonderful countries of the old world—In- 
| “I have brought her, Bertha,” Mr. Clif- | dia, Persia, Arabia and Egypt. I had reached 
ford said, and then followed my introduc- | the shores of Greece when I received word 
tion to Mrs. _Dorrange. Although stately from Muriel. Arnold had died suddenly, 
and commanding, she was very gracious (and in one of the periodic financial con- 
“We owe you some apology for thus vulsions nearly every thing had been swept 
startling you with a family history,” she | away. I had an abundance for them all, 
| went on in a low, sweet tone. “But if itis and I hurried back to my native land I 
| true, as our uncle » we shall en- | found Muriel lovelier than ever, but in a 
| deavor to win your by the 
we shall give you as q relative.” | her husband. 
“ There can be no dowbt about it, Bertha,” | devotion. 
Mr. Clifford said. . | “There were two children, Sidney the 
*“ Will you have Miss Adriance lay aside younger, named for me. There was a pe- 
| her bonnet and mantle, while I go and pre- | caliar blending of father and mother in 
pare uncle ¥” him; he had her soft dark eyes, and ber al- 
| 1 understood immediately that I would | most heavenly smile, with all his father’s 
| not be considered an intruder, and this gave | delicacy of figure and constitution, From 
‘me courage. Indeed, they both appeared so! the first hour I took him to my heart. 


I never saw deeper or truer 


welcome | fatal decline. She grieved continually for him 


his own undeveloped resources. He had 
striven to do his best, and the most severe 
| judge could ask no more. 
| ‘In Chis softened mood, I set out to find 
your mother. In the city where they had 
| been living, all trace of her was lost; but I 
| remembered the name of the town where he 
had visited her, and began to search for any 
one by the name of Adriance. I soon found 
there were two maiden ladies living in strict 
retirement, and that this unfortunate girl 
was their niece. I wended my way thither, 
and bud an interview with one of these wo- 
men—your great aunt Hester, it seems, If 
possible, she was more exasperated about 
her niece's marriage than I had been, and 
inveighed most bitterly against her husband. 
| I spoke of the child, and of my intention to 
take it and care for it; for somehow the 
| thought of a little girl had brought up the 
| . 
image of my lost Muriel. She stopped me 
| by announcing that the child had followed 
| ite mother, and that I would forever be re- 
| lieved of any care in that direction, and 
_ there was a kind of haaghty triumph in her 
| voice. I was too utterly overwhelmed to 
make any further ing My last hope of 
| Teparation had been swept away. No atone- 
; ment could be made for my cruel injustice. 
| But I cannot even now understand why they 
| chose to be so m, about you.” 
| The weary eyes sought mine ie explana- 
tion. The beseeching pathos nearly un- 
nerved me. 

** It was their pride to keep the last mem- 
ber of their family. They had loved my 
mother with the same jealous watchfulness,” 
—and then I paused, fearful of wounding 


** But I would have forgiven all, and asked 
| to be forgiven myself. Heaven knows I was 
humble enough then; yet it is true I never 
| could have left you entirely to their care. 
What a life for a child! Still I wonder 
| that the prospect of what I would be able 
, to do for you, did not have some weight 
with them. They were not mercenary, we 
must confess.” 




















































































the pillow, overcome by 
cmotion, and tears of the profoundest pity 
fill 


ne, 
**I forgive all,” I said, in a tremulous 
voice. 

** Strange that love should be at once the 
blessing and the curse of life, that our 
darkest and most unhallowed moments 
should be swayod by the passion in one form, 
and our hours of bliss in another. Come 
nearer, child, and lay your cheek 
mine. What mY voice spoke w I 
first saw you? It was no sickly fancy or 
superstition; but God's divine mandate. 
uae ~ o leave 7 dhebeunian pe yh be 
ong. ave passed of three 
score and ten. 

“If you wish me to stay—" and then I 
paused. How would my new cousins view 
this matter ? 

‘I wish you to stay.” His voice was so 
faint that I sp up in alarm, and when I 
saw how ashen lips were, I exclaimed 
almost in terror— 

‘* What can Ido foryou? We have talked 

**Touch the bell 


too long—” 

** No,” he interrupted. 
rar upon the table; it will summon Ge- 

Mr. Clifford came and administered some 
remedy. 

** Gerald,” he said when he could speak, 
‘this is your cousin beyond doubt. I wish 
her to stay with us.” 

Gerald was not displeased with the an- 
nouncement I could eee. 

** Bertha must e her feel at home. I 
_ ny ue children now.” uy 

e a drowsy mood presently, and 
Gerald led me to the si ra w 
his sisters were engaged w 
children. I felt a little awkward at first, 
but that soon wore away. I found them 
really o 
friendly. rrance 
the ch: m were hers. Miss Clifford was 
not more than twenty, smaller than her 
sister in every and exceedingly win- 
some, One of that 


upon our relationship and the singular 
manner in which the explanation had come 
about. 

“Uncle Sidney's early death always was 
a great grief to his more than father,” said 
Mrs. Dorrance. ‘‘ For many years afterward 


he lived in seclusion, | sight of the world 
altogether. When Mr. rrance died he 
pro, that Alice and I should go abroad 


with him, and for a while his health im- 
proved very much.” 

An hour or two later I was summoned to 
the invalid’s room again. He had been dis- 
cussing my coming with Gerald, who had 
assented to his proposition. The larger part 
of his fortune was to go to the young man, 
and Mrs, Dorrance had been left in very 
easy circumstances. He proposed therefore 
to give me the same amount that Alice was 
to have, and which Gerald thought quite 
just. 
me You are very generous,” I said to him 
in a low tone. 

** We have so few relatives that it is not 
much tax, you see,” and he smiled. ‘ Be- 
sides, we take a certain pride in the relation- 
— 5 You have already won quite a position, 
and I think to be placed above any necessity 
will leave you much more free to follow 
your inclinations. My uncle is most anxious 
that we should have a true and kindly re- 
gard for each other.” 

His manner hed in it more of the brother 
than the lover. I was glad to see this. 

I was compelled to return home that 
evening, for I knew Mrs Endicott would 
feel alarmed at a longer absence, but I pro- 
mised to make all n ments 
for a permanent stay with them. They ex- 
pec to go to Nice shortly, and desired 
that I should accompany them. 

At the Endicotts we sat up half the night 
talking. My story appeared more wonderful 
with every repetition of it. 

‘* And you are actually related to the Clif- 
fords,” Grace said. ‘‘ How strange that it 
should have come about in this manner ! 
Mamma, what will we do without Miss Ad- 
riance Y” 

Mra. Endicott sighed a little. 

I should be sorry to leave her. 
had been delightful as well as profitable to 
me. I had enriched my mind with pictures 


of storied cities, works of art, sculpture | 


and music, I had seen society in the dif- 
ferent nationalities, and to me this know- 
ledge would be invaluable. I was reaching 


the height I had once planned for myself, | 


yet it had not been altogether the work of 
my own hand. God does not mean that any 
human being shall stand entirely alone. 

I felt strangely awed and humbled that 
night. I thought aye parents in their 
distant graves, their , broken lives, and 
my own eventful existence. I did not ques- 


tion God’s providence now, or seck to wrest | 


the inscrutable secrets of fate from Him. I 
had learned to believe, to trust. 


In the course of the next fortnight my | 


change was complete. There was a very de- 
lightful home ore he the Cliffords. Per- 
haps what won me the most was the genuine 


cordiality they evinced. No narrow or petty | 


sentiment swayed them. Their natures 
were at once sweet and noble. ' 

Arthur Wardleigh won a confession from 
Grace that I had more than half 


other autumn, Grace going as a bride. Con- 
sequently I would not be as much needed 
by the gay girl, but I was grieved at oes 
with Mrs. icott. She had proved suc 
a delightful friend. 

Uncle Clifford, as we all called bim, im- 
proved slowly. He seemed to hold for me 
the most profound and tender regard. 





The tour | 


suspected. | 
They were all to return to America by an- | 


SWEET SIXTEEN. 





Dear lady, when I look at one 
So lovely and #0 loved as you, 
From whose life has not yet gone 
The rose's blush, the morning's dew, 
I sigh to think of all the years 
Whose fading memories rise between 
This and the time when, long ago, 
I lost my heart to Sweet Sixteen. 


IL. 
may of wiser thought, 
and steadier brain 


Prate as the 
Of cooler 
Of earnest wisdom, dearly bought 
By anxious care and saddening pain ; 
In all the years Old Time can bring, 
In all the longest life has seen, 
There are no hopes, no , no loves, 
So sweet as those of Sweet Sixteen! 


Ill, 


And though the charm may wear away, 
As roses fade and dews exhale ; 
Tho 1 eye locks may turn to gray, 
And fairest cheeks grow wan and pale ; 
Yet who can doubt those deasly loved, 
In lands by mortal eye unseen, 
Beyond the stars, shall all regain 
e angel hues of Sweet Sixteen ! 


see - 


THE WHITE CAMELLIA, 


A London Story. 


1. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

There were no pleasanter rooms in London 
than those of ——— Edward q 
., artist and Bohemian, or, as his friends 

called him, ‘‘ Teddy.” There was no ocea- 
sion to his surname, for London con- 
tained but one “ Teddy” for us, Teddy May- 


When I say Bohemian, I do not mean that 
Teddy's existence was spent in the haunting 
of disreputable taverns, and the 
tion of alcoholic mixtures, the 


to show he had deserted his vocation in being 
an artist, and should have ‘gone in for 
knight-errantry. 


To return, however, to Teddy's rooms, in 
which I was sitting on one pleasant after- 
noon, just when the spring was about to sur- 
render herself to the kine of summer, They 
were decorated after a design of his own. 
Dark maroon-colored .panels, edged with 
gold, with hangings and furniture to corres- 
pond. Over the mantelpiece was a curious 
old-fashioned glass, set in an oak frame. 
Cabinets and bookcases of the same wood 
stood in various parts of the room, and the 
walls were adorned with some good pictures 
in oil and water-colors, the production chiefly 
of Teddy's artist friends, who had given 
him those ‘‘ nice little bits,” which delight 
—— and puzzle the public. It was not 

far olf nt street, a quiet row of houses 

within sight and hearing of that gay tho- 
roughfare; and the distant echoes of voices 
and footsteps, mingled with the roll of car- 
riages, brought one's thoughts back to Lon- 
don, when the beauty of the afternoon had 
carried them away into dreamy visions of 
how the country was looking in the spring- 
time, 

Teddy was out. Le was always out when 
you called, and I was waiting for him, in 
obedience to a note left for me with his Cer- 


the enemy of mankind will always find for 
idle hands to do, I seized upon one of the 
photographic albums which ornamented the 
table, and commenced an investigation as to 
whether Teddy had picked up any new 
cartes-de-visite. I may mention that he had 
a perfect mania for these little pictures, and 
was always having them presented to him 
on his first introduction to people, and buy- 
ing any pretty faces that he took a fancy to 
in his walks abroad. I saw a many 
old favorites in his book. The pretty girl 
in the riding-habit he had the as tu 
call cousin; the young lady with charmingly 
dishevelled hair, who had distinguished her- 
| self so in private theatricals, and a good 
many more; and then I hastily turned over 
the leaves to get nearer the end of the book, 
where any new faces would be found, 
And how was I rewarded? How can I 
put upon paper the impression that a photo- 
| graph, the last in the album, made upon 
me?’ I was at first quite startled. I was 
| only looking at the pictures carelessly, but 
| something in the face of this one made me 
| start up and go to the window with the book, 
to get a better light upon it. The photo- 
graph was a wonderfully one, The sun, 
glad to lymn so fair a face, had done his 
work lovingly and well. It was the most 





and coolly lighting « pipe. ‘‘How excited 
we are about itr” 

“I know I am excited,” I said, for I had 
worked myself up into a perfectly ridicu- 

‘But do answer my ques- 

tion, Who is this giri? I must know.’ 

cath ene etn ata Ot, postenting not to 
recognise it. ‘‘ Oh, yes, that—that—a pho- 
tograph of my aunt, the Empress of China. 
Nice old girl, isn't she?" 

** Teddy |" I eaid, impatiently, ‘‘ please be 
a I'm ho peey os eed upon this - 

re, Pray me where you it, 
ae) oy r 

“I tell you my aunt—,”he began, and 
then seeing how annoyed I looked, he said, 
“*Well, my dear boy, the fact is, I don't 


know who it is more than you do. I 
thought it was a aia ane Bonghs it of 
some ph chap in the suburbs some- 
where, for a - 


I was disappoi nted, and sat down 
pte sd way, still keeping hold of 
the . I bad almost rather he had 


to . 
‘Why, Frank, old bay,” said Teddy, 
** you look all knocked of a You pn i 


spoons on 
© may be the mother of 
children 


. Bhe may 
be a blessed barmaid. She—" 

** Teddy, please don't. I'm hard hit. I 
know I'm an wy Ny I can't it. I will 
find out about girl, if ble. Can't 
you \ eed where you bought the photo- 


‘* No, upon my honor I can't. Somewhere 
near Westbourne Grove, I fancy. I was 
dining in Bayswater, I know, but I can't be 
sure 


**T may have it, I suppose?” 

“ . But if you'll take my advice, 
Frank, you'll put it into the fire.” 

“Thank you. I shan't do that.” And / 

the carte care in my pocket- 
. “Now, good-bye, you up again 
eral right, But wh ’ 

¥ t. But where are you off to in 
such a hurry?” . 

‘* Well,” I said slowly, ‘‘I think J shall 
take a walk in the neighborhood of West- 
am Grove.” 

** You old asa,” was the complimen re- 
joinder, ani then I went away. pt 


IL. 
WESTBOURNE GROVE. 


Westbourne Grove, as most Londoners 
know, is not to be understood in a lvan or 
rural sense, for but few trees grace the plea- 
sant Bayswater thoroughfare which 
that name. It is a sort of miniature 
street, many of the shops offshoots 
from parent establishments there; and it is 
the favorite lounge of the female part of 
the Bayswater pees. Bayswater, as 
everybody knows, is given up almost entirely 
to stockbrokers, retired Indian officers, and 
Jews; it is » sort of metropolitan Asia 
Minor; and about four o'clock on a flue 
afternoon all that is fairest of the female, 
and most Israclitish of the male nex, Pro- 
menades Westbourne Grove. 

Native Indian nurses may be seen in 

perambulators full of innumer- 
able children; invalids are about in 
bath-chaira by the most malev ingen 
ruffians in exiat ; maid ladies stal 
on with an evangelical and tract-distribu- 
ting air; the British curate may, be seen 
ambling along as if conscious of the nimbus 
with which the i nation of his female 
votaries invest him; Jews hideous in aspect, 
with their eyes meeting, their hair h i 
over their coat-collars, bedizened with false 





berus. Having to wait, it was natural that : 
I should light a cigar, and then looking about ee, oes — yo cigars, leer 
for that mischief which Dr. Watts declares * girls; the Bayswater swell, o 


distinct type, very weak about the legs, 
hangs on to his eyeglass, and nods to a pass- 
ing acquaintance; a ladies’ school—some 
ten hapless maidens—is marched sternly 

t the attraction of shop windows full of 

nets and ear-rings; the pavement is 
hidden by waving dreasesa, and the air is 
redolent of scent, while from every sloping 
shoulder the curl called by the profane 
** Follow-me,-lads," waves in the summer 
breeze. 

Such is Westbourne Grove; and for this 
promenade I started when I left Teddy May- 
nard's rooms with the precious photograph 
in a possession, 

When I got into Regent street I hailed a 
hansom, and was soon speeding westwards 
towards the Grove. As soon as | was safely 
ensconced in the vehicle I took out the por- 
trait. It looked lovelier than before, the 
face still fairer than when IJ had first seen 
it; and by the time I got to the Marble Arch 
I was more in love with it than ever. It was 
madness, I knew, but men had been mad 
before my time for love of a woman's face ; 
and wiser men than I was, had engaged in 
the mad tournament in olden times to win a 
smnile from a lady that they could never dare 
to love. I had imported the old-world mad 
ness,of chivalry into the nineteenth cen 
tury; and it was nobody's business but my 





beautiful, the most expressive face that I 
had ever seen. Dark hair, as far as I could | 
tell, a face classical in its perfection, lit up | 
with eyes that seemed almost to have the 
power of specch as they looked at you. An 
| exquisite mouth, small and not too full, 
while the curve of the chin, and the way in 
which the head was posed on the bosom, 
‘like a bell-flower on its bed,” might have 
inspired Mr. Browning with that simile. 

It was not only love at first sight, but love 
with a photograph. I had not thought my | 
| susceptibilities easily roused, but here I was 
| in a fever of love about a small picture on a 
ey of pasteboard. Who was this girl? 

t was the question. 1 hastily took the 
photograph out of the book, looked to 
see who the 
no name at the back of it! Plain cardboard, 
that was all. The usual photographer's im- 


hotographer was. There was | ratisfactory result. 





| 
rint, and number of the negative absent. 


own if I chose to go on what every one of 
my friends would call a wild-goose chase 
after a carte-de-vints 

In the meantime | was speeding towards 
Westbourne Grove, wrapt in the contempla- 
tion of my beloved photograph, and with no 
very definite idea of what course I was 


going to pursue when I reached my destina- | 


tion. 

Teddy had given me no clue whatever to 
the photographer; there would be a dozen 
in the Grove, and I was not even sure that 
his purchase had not been made in some 
street in the vicinity; so that to take the 


picture round to ony photegmghes in the | 
ikely to be a very | 


neighborhood seeme 
b } busi , which would lead to no 
It was probable, I 

t, that the portrait had been pri 
vately taken, and that possibly a few copies 
had remained in the photographer's hands 





| Where had nee A got it? Was it a carte of | There was some chance, then, that finding 
a 


' one of his frien 


eset Wes aly ene | ete oe te a 
! ‘ ff ? ' e - alos “ 
j . | in short, who and what was this mysterious enle. anower, 26 I > 


I acoording!y dismissed my cab at the 


fact we three soon became the warmest of | girl, who had changed me from a sober and | end of the Queen's howl, and commenced an 


friends. I was so perfectly at ease with 
them. I liked this atmosphere of affection 
and refinement, and the once more being my 
own mistress. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
{@™ Ob yes, oh yes, oh yes, the absurd call 
by which, qn some of the states of the Union, 
courts of justice are still , means 
** hear ye,” and is a relic of the old Norman 
oyez, which modern pronunciation has con- 
verted into ridiculous nonsense. Its utter- 
ance three times is doubtless attributable to 
a veneration for the number three, which 
the Anglo-Saxons, in common with kindred 
races, inherited from the gloomy supersti- 
tions of their remote northern ancestry. 


| excited creature ’ 
| When would Teddy come in? J paced the | 
' room impatiently, holding the photograph | 
| before me. I opened the window, and look- | 
ed up and down the street many times, and 
at last, after what seemed hours, I heard 
his footsteps on the stairs, and he lounged 
into the room. 
** Well, old man, how are you?” he said; 
** glad you got my note and waited.” 
** Teddy,” I said, without returning his 
greeting, and showing him the photograph. 
“Tell me whose likeness this is?” 


Oh!” said Teddy, prolonging that excla- | the meanwhile I wou 
mation in the most aggravating way possible, Teddy more exactly the whereabouts of the 





rational being into a strangely frantic and | investigation of the photographers in the 


Grove. 

lt was weary work, for, aa I might have 
expected, I could fisd no counterpart of my 
portrait. I even went into several places 
and made inquiries a4 to whether it had 
been taken there; but my question was met 
with a supercilious negative, one magnifi 
cently-attired artis informing me that their 
work was “infinitely superior to anythink 
like that.” It seemed like sacrilege to be 
thus exposing my picture to vulgar gaze, 
and I determined to abandon the search, at 
all events for some days. I thought that in 
try and extract from 
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h he had bought it. I would 
make him come with me to Bayswater, and 
g° over the ground which he had traversed 
on the any when he discovered the 
graph have 
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was @ great donkey to running 
photograph. Thus far Teddy: of no use at 
all to mo. 

And in truth, after many inquiries in va- 
rious quarters, 
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sco 
graphore, I began to think my search hope- 


brilliancy. i determined, therefore 
to have it copied by a first-rate artist, and 
t that at the same time I woul! have 
it en: . lL waa doubtfal about having it 
colored, for I hardly knew the exact tints to 
order, So I took the carte to one of the 
greatest photographers in town—a man, by 
the so to whom I had befure applied to 
see if he knew anything of it-—and I gave 
orders for an enlarged copy to be made of it 
in the very beat possible style. 

The attendant to whom | gave the order, 
after looking at tho portrait for a few mi- 
nutes, said, ** Ap _— copy of this, sir? 
You can have it direc iy. Didn't you order 
one the other day, sir!’ 

“No!” I said, in the utmost astonish- 
ment, ‘ But I order it now." 

** Well, sir, I think we have one on hand, 
Will you walk this way ?” 

In another instant I had followed him 
into an adjoining room, and there, on an 
easel, stood a large portrait of my darling! 

Enlarged evidently from a copy of the 
same carte as | possessed, but it was colored ; 
and now that I could see the exact shade of 
the hair and complexion, it looked more 
beautiful than over. 

‘*I have been looking for this every- 
where,” I said, rly, to the attendant. 
** Pray tell| me who it is?" 

« Who is ?"' the man repeated, looking 
at me suspiciously. ‘* Why, It's an enlarged 
copy of the portrait you have in your hand 
to be sure.” 

He thought of course that I must know 
the original; and I saw the necossity of being 
cautious, or he might refuse to give me the 
information I wanted. 

‘Ah, yes,” I said; ‘but I was to order 
this enlargement for a friend of the lady's, 
and I was not told the name. Can't you tell 
me ’" 

The man atill scemed suspicious, but took 
up an order-book, and said— 

‘* Well, sir, I'd better take your order, and 
we shall see the name here, to aay.” 

I gave my order for an enlargement like 
the one before me, and begged the man not 
to mention it to the persons who had ordered 
the first one, as it was intended as a surprise 
to some relatives. 1 enforced my request by 
a liberal douceur, and the man, who seemed 
quite mollified, turned over to some previous 
| entries, and said, showing me the book 

“There you are, sir, Miss Vane, 2, 
Worcester Square, Hyde Park. W." 








| My heart beat, and | felt my face fushing 
las I read the address. I had found her at 
| laxt—and she wae still Mies Vane—unlesa, 
indeed, ** Miss Vance" was only some rela 


| tion, © 
‘IT suppose this ix the lady herself,” I 
| said, carelessly 
** Yeu, sir, I think »o,” 
I waited on her 
* Thanks,” I returned, and after mentally 
| noting the address, | rushed off to Maynard's 
rooms. 


the man said, ** for 


Il! 
IN THE PARK 


Teddy was seated in his easiest arm-chair | 


tranquilly engaged in the consumption of 
sherry and seltzer, and smoking an enor 
mously long wooden pipe. He looked up a» 


I entered, and said, *‘ Ab! the photographie | 


maniac, and how are we and the picture to- 
day *” 

* To-day,” I said, in at ue of triumph, 
‘*we have found out the addrers.” 

‘* Indeed,” he said, calmly; “then sit 
down and have a pipe; theres plenty of 


seltzer in that cupboard, so mix and be 
happy.” 

** Insenante creature! you don't even ask 
who she in!” 

‘Not l. I bave heard so mach about her 


for the last month or #0, that you'll excuse 
me for saying it, but J think | would rather 
not know her address, If you want to rave 
about her as usual, I'll shut my eyes anid 
listen. Don't go on longer than you can help.” 


‘“Wretch!"" I said, laughing, ** she is a | 


Miss Vane—lives in Worcester Square, Hyde 
Park.” 






“Isshe? Old maid, I suppose. 
‘Well, if you think her photograph is 


that of an old maid you are to your 
opinion. All I can ’ 
with you,” say is that I don't agree 


“And what are you to do now? 
You don't know any Vanes, and I don't 
know any a. I don't see how you're 
any nearor Teas Ctent which I presume 
ia an introduction. pew ed = the 
address, Give it up,—end hand me the to- 
baceo-jar.” 

“TI shall do neither. I must know Mies 
Vane; and you are so ineufferably lany, that 
it will do you all the good im the wecla to 
get the baccy for yourself.” 


“How do propose to begin 
charming as > 

“ By off immediately to 
the house. cateh @ 

* Poor tellow f eaid Teddy, x 
touching his forehead significantly. “ 
oe pues we aro te be sure!” 


love with anybody himself, and he was quite 

incapable of com it in other 

le. Regardless of his , 1 set off to 
orcester Bquare to have a louvk at namber 

twenty-eight. 
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this resolve I down to Worcester 
Sapere eo ome , and had an interview 

th the affable on daty in the 
neighborhood. He 


eight. Any ’ You—Miss Vane; as 
handsome a y lady as ever Did 
they drive or out much? 

drove—about two or three in afternoon. 


my informant's band y 
—— half-sovereign, which I slipped 
to it. 


ianu 

cigara, thinking over my foot fortane in 
having a chance of ina V 

gan to wonder, in a foolish and fantastic way, 
whether she would notice mo, It was ox- 
ceodingly improbable that she should do so, 
but I had been thinki 
ously for so many 


lieve mind could, as some 
have in menced bers, Our Peer chocld 


have been ¢n rapport, some k of 
strange and earnest leve ht, Lf 
have made itself felt in her heart. If 
mind, concentrated on one object, has power 
and volition beyond the body, as hns been 
ansorte:l__and cases bearing out the 
ment are not uncommon—I know that I 
must have exercised some m in- 
fluence over her thought feeling, al- 
though she would never know from w e 
it «prang. 
Such were some of my thoughts as I 

up and down the walke of the Park, 


ib 


E 


F 


unornamental and 
hour to come when | might have a chance of 
again seeing my divinity. 

1 was just leaving the Park when I saw an 
open carriage coming towards the gates at a 
quick pace. I stepped aside to let it pass 
and the face that had haunted me me | 
and waking for so many months flashe: 
across me again, Our eyes met for a minute, 
and then the carriage _ her out of sight, 
and left me standing near the gates with 
my face flashed and my heart beating as if 
| 1 had been undergoing some violet exer- 
| cine 
Colonel Vane and hia daughter had come 

for their drive earlier than usual, or I might 
have seen her get into the carriage. Now, 
however, they would probably be in the 
drive, and I could go and watch them pass 
and repass. I accordingly went and stationed 
mynelf at a convenient part of the railings, 
and waited for the carriage. At last, far 
down the line, I could see it approach. My 
| darling had on the airiest, sweetest littie 
summer bonnet in the world, and her beau- 
tiful brown hair shone underneath it, nx« it 
formed a coronal for the fair face and lus 
| trous eyes that held me in thrall, 
| Her father, a handsome, soldierly-looking 
old man with a gray moustache, sat beside 
her, and she seemed to be listening atten 
tively to some story he waa telling her, fot 
|ahe looked straight in front of her, and I 
never caught her eye again during the whole 
time that | watched her in the drive. 











And yet it was happiness enough just to 
be within a few yards of ber, to be able to 
|eee her at all, and until they drove away 


| from the Park my bliss was complete, Then 
|] went away also, feeling very disconsolate 
my vision had vanished. When was I to see 
it again, and how was I to get any nearer to 
| an ey with her? Any one might look at 
her in the Park. How was I to gain adearer 
| privileve 


IV. 
AT TUK OPERA 
I determined to go to Maynard again, and, 
luckily, on my way home, I met him a lite- 
rary and artistic club of which we were both 


| members 
|} He was «emoking as usaal, and his first re 


} 
' 


| mark was, 

| ** Well, old man, how goes it?” 
“I've just come from seeing her—”" 
“Ob! it's ber again, is it’ L thought 





u'd quite forgottea that affair,” he said 
Beckie 
| * Then you're doomed to disappointment, 
| my boy. I've just come from seeing her out 
| driving in the Park—have seen her several 
times, and it was glorious!" 
} **Ab! it was glorious, was it’ 
| are you going to do rext’” 
* That's just what I want to know—-I 
don't know what to do next. Can you ad- 
vise me!" 


And what 
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“ET heave it. Write to ber'” 
** Write to her?” 
* Yea.” 


forgive euch a of tnpe 
“Tinever ind Bich 


bis fate too much'—you know the rest— 


the deuce did you ask me for it!" 

7 think I will,” I anid, musiogly. 

“That's right,” said Teddy, encourag- 
ingly. “Write and say who eo are: I 
wouldn't give your name, but let ber 
know youre & gentleman, an) that if she 
takes she'll stand a chance of being 
Lady Harcourt some day. Say you don't 
want to press matters till you can get a for- 
mal introduction to her, and" —bere he stop- 
ped s moment—‘‘ ask her, if she's not very 
angry with you, to be at the Opera on some 
night in one week, when you'll poy night 
it's open, and wear a white camellia in your 
buttenbele, There's your plan all cut and 
dried, and you're the most ungrateful fellow 
in the world if you don't carry it out.” 

1 wae rather etagyered at the boldness of 
this , and went home, after having 
thanked Teddy, promixing to think it over 


It wae & mad scheme, not wilder 
though than my wild search, after | had seen 
her phadgraph And remember, | was madi 
in love with Miss Vane; s madly, in 
that | could not be content to wait until, by 
some happy accident, | met her in society 
and got introduce! to her. She might be 
engaged te some one else in the interval, if 
even she were not engage! already; she 
might even married; and | was resolved 
at least to her know how strange and 
mad « passion she had inspired. A girl with 
subh eyes, | thought, must be romantic, 
and surely all the romance of her nature 
would come to my aid when she knew for 
how long | had worshipped her photo- 
graph 

Yor two more days | watched her in the 
Park, and then I determined to act upon 
Teddy's advice, Not without some mingiv- 
ings, however, as to the romantic nature of 
the proposal having any weight with her; 
for an one oooasion she was riding, and was 
attended not only by her father but by a 
younger cavalier with whom sho seemed to 


” on very intimate terma, and I fancied | which she was leaning tremble; and I 


that abe was chaffing him unmercifully about 
something 


Our family were famous in old days for | This, then, was the name of my idol; and I 
acting without hesitation, when once a | thought never did name sound so musical, 


course of action was decided upon, and | 
was no exception to the general rule. A let- 
ter, precisely in accordance with the saga- 
cious Teddy's instructions, was written and | 
despatched the next day. 1 did not give my 
own name, fearing Miss Vane's indignation. 
Being anonymous, the letter could do no 
harm if it fell into the hands of any one 
who knew me, Of course she would see me 
if she went to the Opera; but 1 thought 





that, if she kept the appointment, she would | tions 
There poms, and left me with the ladies. 


hatidlly be so base as to betray me 
were four opera nights at Covent Garden 
during the vext week, and om one of these } 
four occasions | implored her to appear. I | 
should be there with the white camellia, | 
and 1 should—«o I said in the letter-—con- | 
etrue her attendance as a sign that she was | 
not fatally angry with me, and that I might | 
seek an introduction to her in some more | 
conventional and legitimate manner. 

It was with a beating heart that 1 took 
my seat in a stall at the Opera on the first of | 
the appointed nights, | was abeurdly early, | 
in my eagerness to be upon the scene, and | 
few persons but myrelf were in the theatre. | 
These I scanned carefully through my opera. | 
giass, and asthe stalls and boxes began to 
fill I devoted the whole of my time to a! 
steady scrutiny of their occupants. People | 
near me in the stalle must have wondered 
what made me so regardless of the music, 
and #0 much on the alert when any new 
comer appeared in the house. I was voted | 
a groat barbarian, no doubt, with no soul for | 
muse, and my neighbors must have specu. | 
lated what had brought me to the Opera, 
since | had evidently not come there to lis- | 
ten te the singing | 

But my search was hopeless. I looked in | 
vain round the “glittering horve-shoe," that | 
epread before me like a rainbow. I saw 
many fair faces, many bright eyes bent 
earnestly upon the stage ; polien-haired and 
dark -hai beautios sat in snug boxes, en 
thromed like queens, while attentive gentle- 
men in irreproachable evening dress, bent 
over them, But nowhere in the great theatre 
could 1 see the one face that was engraven 
on my heart: on the first night, at all events, 
the had not thought fit to come; and as my 
mind dwelt on my disappointment, I was 
very angry with myself for ever having 
taken Teddy's advice, and having written 
my mad letter I went home in a very dis. 
consolate mood, although | was rather con 
soled by the enlarged photograph which had 
been taken for me, and which was installed 
in a place of honor in my rooms 

The pext day I bad no heart even to go to 
the Park; and again, punctual to the time 
of opening, I went to the Opera Again | 
war disappointed Miss Vane was evidently 
incense! at my impertinence in writing to 
her, and never nn her a . re- 
turned home the seoond night, mad with 
love and disappointment. 1 went into May- 
nardl's rooms and upbraided him for his ad- | 
view, and alt ther as he said, I qualified 
myself for Co ony Hatch by easy stages. I 
tried to console myself with my portrait; 
and I saw Miss Vane for an instant in the 
Park on the third day, bat the only drove 
round onoe; and I took my seat at the 
Opera, eo prepared for a third disappoint- 
ment that when she pover ap 1 settled 
down inte calm despair re Was one 
more night, however—-one more chance for 
me and my white camellia; and I still dared 
to hope that I shoul! see her 

Ou this fourth evening I was obliged to 
ge out to dinner, My host was an old friend 
of our family, who bad been for many years 
in Canada, and bad now come home to set- 
tle in his native country. He had no family; 
had taken a handsome in town, and 
was very desirous of showing every ponsible 
kindness to me. I was obi , therefore, 
to scoept his invitation, bet that the 
Laurences would let me get away in time to 
go to the Opera. 


I was surprised, 
shochiing Gale Came tnd ee 


If you won't take it, why 


| tien ¥"’ 


| leaning forwarl to get a good view of the 
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heels ) . room, Mrs, Laurence said | together. I heard little of the opera that 
of x oy | Rts evening. * Diva” Patti was entrancing al! 
out your| “My husband wil) have to make his hearts u the stage, but my Diva was be- 
you love go Opn, & Sou => side me in the box, and I had no cars for the 
te go on some most important business | m 
his 


asic 
immediately after dimmer. Now, as I can- Bat the 
not expect to be able to amuse you al! the enoorted 
evening, I have & box at the Opera, 
Covent Garden take me?” 
“1 shall be : but I hope you 
By 4+ —~ a not be equally pleased | the ( 


to her carriage, and then I 





be here.” I 
* Well, the fact is,” she said, *' I am not 
of my pocket. 


dreamed of Edith Vane. 


& young lady Vv. 


THE EPILOGUE. 
Mra. Laurence, who, like all ee ly 
: ladies, was very fond of matchmaking, 
evidently made up her mind to foster my 
« is « charming girl, however, 


“ Yes; love affair as much as possible; for I was 
and | you will like her.” continually being in to ber house and 
Then Mr. Laurence came in, and shortly | always met Vane 1 came to know 


afterwards dinner was announced. the 

Such an arrangement wae an extremely 
fortanate one for me, I thought, and I only 
hoped that Mra. Laurence and her charm- 
ing young lady might devote themselves en- 
tirely to the music, and leave me at liberty 
to scrutinize the house. 

One thing I had to remember, and that 
was my camellia, I had left the one I in- 
| tended to wear at my chambers. However, 
| I persuaded good-natared Mre, Laurence to 
| drive round by my roome, under pretence of 
| getting my own opera-glass, which I anid 

was specially adapted to my sight. Then I 
got my flower, put it carefully into my but- 
fonhole and covered it over with my light 
overcoat. 

When we drew up under the portico at 
Covent Garden, and were entering the 
lobby, Mre. Laurence said io me— 

“Why, I declare, there are the Colonel 
and Kdith going up yonder before us. I - 
»ome he's just brought her, for I know he 
Kea to go to the same meeting as Mr. Lau 
rence.” 

* The Colonel and Edith !"—‘* The Colo- 
nel!" gave me a thrill, thinking of Aer father, 
and I wondered with « vague curiosity who 
they were 

fe were getting near our box, led an 
obsequious attendant, when I said to Mra. 
Laurence— 

** You talked of the Colonel just now: may 
I avk who he in?" 

“Colonel Vane; an old friend of my hus 
band's. He was quartered at Quebec a long 
time. Edith ia hile only child, and they live 
| in Worcester Square," 

] sometimes wonder now that I didn't faint 
at this intelligence. I am sure unsuxpecting 
Mra. Laurence must have felt the arm on 


Worcester Bquare, where Elith played the 
hostess like a little queen. 
I came daily to love her more and more? 
And I had the hb ness of believing that 
she was not indi t to my devotion. 
Riding by her «ide in the Park, I used some- 
times to Took back upon the old days when I 
worshipped her at a distance, and hardly 
dared to bope that I should ever be so blessed 
as to be daily in her society 

One afternoon I had gone to Worcester 
Square, and as Edith was too tired with a 
ball the previous night to go out riding, I 
stayed chatting with her in the pleasant 
drawing-room. And that summer afternoon 
I put my fate to the touch; and a strange 
answer I received to my pleading, when I 
told Edith Vane how I loved her, and asked 
her to be my wife. 
Bbe did not reply at once, but at last she 
naide- 
** Please do not think unkindly of me, but 
I have a confession to make." 
“T cannot think unkindly of you, Miss 
Vane— Exlith ! 
possible.” 
“Do you remember,” 





to meet me with a white camellia in his but- 
tonhole "’ 
** Perfectly. How can I ever forget it ?— 
it was the first time I met you !” 
** Well,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ although per- 
haps you did not see him, / saw the gentle-| 
man with the camellia that night.” 
“Did you,” I said, feeling terribly an- 
noyed. yme fellow had been there with 
the flower; camellias were common ¢nough. 
How was it I hadn't seen bim ’ 
** Yea,” she went on, “and I have seen 
him since—very often!” And as she spoke 
she hung her head down, as if to hide her 
blushes. 
How I cursed Teddy and his hateful ad- | 
vice! Some one had heard of the letter and 
had taken advantage of my plan to steal my | 
darling’s heart. 
** And--and—” I said trembling, ‘‘I know 
I have no right to axk—you love Fim | 
A burning blush came over her face and 
neck as she looked into my eyes, and said— 
“3 du!” 
I clasped my hands over my face, and | 
groaned, Here was a pleasant end to all my 
plotting! And yet she had given me many | 
reasons for believing that she had some love 
for me. It was very bitter to hear her con- | 
fess her love for another man, and to know 
that it had been brought about by my 








fancied even the boxkeeper must have been | 


able to hear my heart beating. Edith Vane! 


In a fow seconds I should be in hercompany. 
I remembered my letter and the camellia. 
Had she come, wondered, on thin last 
night’ But just as we reached the box- 
door, 1 tore the tlower from my buttonhole, 
and put it into the ticket pocket of my cont. 
I waa about to be properly introduced to her, 
and I thought I would dissociate myself from 
my foolish letter. 
We got to the box, the usnal introduc 
followed : and then Colonel Vane de- 
They 
sad a great deal to say to each other, and 
for some time I occupied myself with se 
in the back of the box, just content to loo 
at Edith. If I had thought her beautiful in 
her photograph, and when out driving, think 
how I worshipped her loveliness when I saw 
her in fall dress, I was glad that 1 had some 
time given me to recover myself, and to col 
lect my thoughts, for I was so stunned by 
this unexpected good fortune, that I should 
have acquitted myself badly had I been re- 
quired to make myself agreeable as soon as 
we were seated in the theatre. I was glad 
Kdith had so much to say to Mra, Laurence, 
and | was amusing myself by comparing her 
real face, as | saw it before me, with my 
photograph, when Mra, Laurence turned to 
me and said, laughingly— 

**Mr. Haroourt, you have perhaps sharper 
eyes than Ealith or myself. Can you see any 
gentioman in the theatre with a white 
camellia in his buttonhole ’" 

A pleasant ocoupation for me, truly! How 
thankful I was I had taken the odious flower 
out. 

** Yes," said Miss Vane, merrily, ‘ do you 
see any swain in the stalls who looks par- 
ticularly love-stricken ’" 

** May Lask the reason of this investiga- 
I said, as lightly as I could, al- 
though I felt very nervous, ‘* Is this au ap- 
pointment ¥" 

Mina Vane glanced quickly at me for a mo- ne 
ment as if some suspicion had entered her 
head, and then mid, smiling _ The Sky. | 

* Well, 1 suppose itis, The fact is, Mr What is the blue sky, so grandly arched 
Harcourt, I have an unknown admirer, who | 8bove our beads. The ancient Greeks sup- | 
implored me to be at the Opora on one night posed it to be a solid substance, spread above | 
out of four. 1 did not intend to come. but | the earth at an immense height, in which | 
papa wished me to do so to-night; «0, if the | the sun, moen, and stars were set like dia-| 
enterprizing individual is in the house he | ™onds in a ring. The upper surface was 
will be gratified." laid with gold—the pavement of the gods. 

** The faithless creature is not here, ap- In pagan countries somewhat similar no- 
parently,” I said, scrutinizing the house | Hons stil prevail, A converted heathen said 
through my opera-glass: ‘‘at least i don't | © his missionary teacher ‘that he thought 
see any white camellia, if that was the | the sun, moon, and stars were holes in the 
sign.” | solid sky, through which came streaming 

I'm afraid he's not,” said Mise Vane, | down to earth the brightness and glory of | 
* How very ungallant of him, is it not, Mr | the heavenly world 
Harcourt »' | But, in reality, the sky is nothing more 

“Poor young man!” sald good-natured | than the air we breathe. Inetead of the solid 
Mrs Laurence, who was of rather a senti- | arch, towering so many thousands of miles | 
mental character. ‘* He may have seen you, | above us, where our childish fancy placed it, 
and be really in love with you, Edith; and} the blue sky is nothing but the color of the 
you said you thought, from his letter, that | ocean of air, in which we live and move, 

@ was agentioman.” And, as to its distance from us, it is all 

** Well, he has not kept tryst.” I said, | within three or four miles, For travellers, 
who go upon high mountain-tops, tell us 
house, and wondering whether any wretch | that they no longer sce any blue sky above 
would be present with a conspicuous white | them there, where the air is #0 thin that, 
camilla, oho would be singled out as the | they pant for breath, but only the blackness) 
hero of the romance of empty space. 

When I next turned to speak to Miss Vane, : one 
1 noticed a new and cunous expression on | Dank Hovuns.—To everg man there are 
her face, as if something was occupying her | many, many dark hours—when he feels in- 
thoughts that she was trying to conceal; | clined to abandon his best epterprise ; hours 
something amusing, apparently, for her eyes | when his heart's dearest hopes appear delu- | 
were laughing, although her face looked} sive; hours when he feels unequal to the 
quiet and demure. She answered some ques- | burden; when all his a@pirations scem 
thon | put to her about the music, and then | worthless. Let no one think that he alone 


agency. 

I me startled by a laugh. Edith Vane 
was sitting near me—poritively laughing at 
my misery, 

**T hardly thought I should have been in- 
sulted,” I said, ine antly. 

But still Kdith di octhing but laugh. 

** How have I insulted you?” she said. 
‘‘How have you insulted me? Why, by| 
laughing at my disappointment when you | 
have confessed your love for another man!" | 








‘But I have not done that!” 

*T cannot stop to guess riddles, Miss 
Vane,” “What do you | 
mean?” 

‘* Why, I mean that I love’—and here she 

half turned her head away—“ the gentleman 

who had a camellia that night at the Opera; 
and he says | insulted him by saying so. Oh, | 
Frank !" 

And then, looking divinely beautiful, she 

held out to me—my white camellia! which, | 
when I leaned forward to sean the house, 

had fallen into her lap. And in another mo- | 
ment she was hiding her roay face on my | 
shoulder. 

So I won my darling 
cherished photograph was mine. 
pointment with the wearer of the white 
camellia was kept for life. 


I said, abruptly. 


The original of the | 
The ap-| 


| 








waid has dark hours. They are ¢he common lot 
, Do you often go the Opera, Mr. Har-/ of humanity; they are the touchstone to 
oourt *’ try whether we are current goin or not. 


“Oh, yes," I said, careless!y. * I've been 7 
three times before this week." And then,! (#7 Dover, England, was enabled by a 
remembering my letter, | turned away te | mirage, recently, to see Boulogne, in France, 
hide my confusion. | distinetly with the naked eye, and with a 

The hours went swiftly by; far too fast, | telescope the windows of houses and inhabi- 
I thought, for I was im the seventh heaven | tants could be clearly discerned. A railroad 
of delight, and Mra Laurence seemed very | train was watched for several miles of its 
that Miss Vane and | got on so well | journey toward Calaia. 








evening ended at last. We 
drove home with Mra Laurence, both of as 
When I home, tomay 
we tnd my malin ony rhre wd 
imagined must have 
However 


, I had, luckily, not 
needed it, and I went to bed happy, and) 


olone! also, and in time was invited to! 


Need I say that | 


You know it would be im-| 20t mean more, for I offer all the love in my 


¢ 
she said, “ that | shall ever know. 
night at the Opera, when a gentleman was) 


| waited hopefully, as I knew afterwards, for | 


| —a fact which troubled her. 


The Old Red Sleigh. 





After mother 8 gue to bed I went up 
desk. 

There were some sheets of some 
Reon chase for 


stairs and brought my writi 


delicate envel which had 


| the r. 
to see Uf mother was not coming. 

| Then I actually seated myself, squared 

| elbows and began to write. This is what 

| wrote: 


Dear Miss Harrow : I am a coward. Not, I 


| 
| hope, in ome sense, but certainly as regards 


you. Fora year! have loved you. Yet, I 
| would no more have dared to say so than I 
| would had you been a queen. Perhaps be- 
| cause I do not cherish a hope that you like 
me, 
| ‘To-morrow you and I will ride together. 
To-morrow I made up my mind to try 
| my fate, but I know I 
speak, so I write. I will give you this letter 
to read at home. If the answer be ‘‘ No,” 
| it will be easier for both of us. Will you 
| try and think enough of me to be my wife 
one day’ 
| love you better than my life, and I will 
do all I can to make life happy for you. 
| in the world as other men do; Iam young 
| and strong, and not utterly ignorant. If | 


| am to have that hope, give me some sign— | 


give me a line, your name only, anything to 
| show me what you mean. 
| miserable—well then make me no auswer. 

Silence shall mean ‘‘no,.” I could not bear 

to see you or to you after that. 

This is an awkward love letter, no doubt; 
T am not used to writing letters of any kind 
of late. I never wrote or said a word of 
love to any one before. That must be its 
excuse. But were it ever so clegant it could 


| 
' 


The only love I have ever felt or 
ALMON CRAG, 


I sealed this note in the daintiest envelope 
I possessed, and wrote Hepsey Harrow's 
name on the back, and hid it in the desk 
from mother's eyes ; sharp eyes, that looked 
after me anxiously as I drove ae with old 
Dobbin and the little red sleigh the follow- 
ing evening. 

She was ready for me. My mother’s hint 
was in my mind, and I looked at her dress. 
All I discovered was that it was blue; but 
her fars were good, I could judge of furs. 

‘*She must marry a rich man, or one on 
his ae wealthward,” I said. ‘‘She shall, 
too. I've more to start with than Washing- 
ton had.” And I tucked her into the sleigh 
and drove off to the meeting. 

It was a pleasant drive, and a merry dance 
and supper, and as time went on I felt glad 
that I had written the letter. For I could 
not have said what it said for me. It was 
at that moment when we were driving home- 
ward that I mustered courage to ask her for 
the little reticule which she carried as the 
other girls did, with a brush and some 
flowers in it, for they had to touch up the 
ourls and braids after the windy ride before 
the dance. 

‘* Why do you want it?” she asked. 

‘* To put something in it which you must 
not look at till you reach home,” I said. 

‘* You arouse my curiosity,” she answered. 
‘*] shall look the instant I have a lamp.” 

And as she «poke I had dropped the letter 
and snapped the clasp. 

Not a word mate could I speak, but at the 
door I tried for the first time to kiss her. 
Her lips eluded mine, and I dared not to re- 
peat the attempt. 

1 took the red sleigh home and waited, 


an answer. None came—a day, a week, a 
month. She had given me a little, cold, 
sinileless bow. I was rejected. 


it to 
my liking. Then I sat down and looked at 
Then I went to the stairs and 


auach, either of so~ene Sune Oe ae 
| gar cruet from the closet and 


not dare to 


With a little hope that I can make my way | 


If I am to be| 





Remember me patchin’ the cushion 

y ~ dae pnd Trendy, -—e From behin 
it something. bat? Of leather, 
blue pa been | me | 
under the cushion, but a reticule for 
reticule! I opened it. 


rose—how well I remembered it in her 
hair!—and my letter. Yes, my letter, that 
she had never read, never seen, never 
known of. 

‘What's the matter, Almon ?” asked my 
mother. 


For a few moments I did not know. At 
last I e. 

‘*It is Miss Harrow’'s reticule.” 

** Bhe mast have lost it when you took her 
a aleigh-riding,” said my m r. ‘Just 
like her, to lose it and not know, extrava- 
gant critter. She's teaching yet ; likely to— 
she ain't married; no doubt she'll be an old 
maid, and serve her right.” 

The rest my mother said to herself, for I 
waited for no more. 

I took the reticule in my hand and went 
over the long-forgotten path toward the 
school-house, School was over. A figure 
stood alone at the gate. I did not know it 
at first. But on a nearer view I found it 
was a mature edition of Hepsey Harrow's 
| slender frame—not «0 slender now, but 
| pretty—just as pretty in the face, and fresh 
; and buxom. 

I walked up to her. She gave me a puz- 
zled look, Then her cheek tluvhed. 
|‘ ‘* Mr. Crai¢,” she said. 

‘Yes, Miss Harrow,” I answered. ‘I 
am here to restore your property. You lost 
a reticule in my sleigh five years ago. To- 
day I feund it. There's something in it 
which I asked you to look at when alone. I 
make the rame request now. May I see you 


this evening ?” 

She bowed, I walked away. That night 
I went once more to see her. She had been 
weeping ; the letter lay on her knee. 

‘Such an odd relic of those foolish old 
times,” said she, . 

I took her hand. ‘ You never answered 
it, Hepsey,” I said. * Will you answer it 
now f" 


** After all this time ’"’ she said. 

** Yes,” I said, 

She said nothing, and I kissed her. 

Our wedding day was a quiet one, and our 
lives have been quietly happy from that day 
to the present hour. 





Glery and Taxes—Prephecy has Be- 
come Histery. 

The following is the conclusion of a cele- 
brated article contributed by the famous 
Rev. Sydney Smith, years since, to 
the Edinburgh Review. What was prophecy 
then, is history now, and the people of the 
United States feel it in the increased taxa- 
tion which the war has brought upon them, 
and which will entail taxes upon their chifl- 
dren and their children’s children to the 
latest generation. Speaking of the United 
States, the writer says:—‘*‘ We can inform 
Jonathan what are the inevitable conse- 
quences of being too fond of glory; taxes 
upon every article which enters the mouth, 
or covers the back, or is placed under the 
foot; taxes upon everything which is plea- 
sant to see, hear, feel, smell or taste; taxes 
upon warmth, light and locomotion; taxes 
on everything on earth and the waters under 
the earth; on everything that comes from 
abroad, or is grown at home; taxes on the 
raw material, taxes on every fresh value 
that is added to it by the industry of man; 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man's ap- 
ome 4 and the drug that restores him to 

ealth; on the ermine which decorates the 
judge and the rope which hangs the criminal ; 
on the poor man’s salt and the rich man's 
spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, and 
the ribbons of the bride; at bed or board, 
couchant or levant, we must . The 
nape 4 whips his taxed top; the beard- 
less youth manages his taxed horse with a 





‘*Mother,” eaid I that night, ‘‘ we must | 
have some one to farm the place. I'm going | 
to some city.” | 


taxed bridle on a taxed road; and the d 
Englishman pouring his medicine, whi 
has paid seven per cent., into a spoon that 


‘*Why ?” said she. | has paid fifteen per cent. , flings himself back 


‘*To make my fortune,” I said, 

‘* For that girl—the school ma‘am %” asked | 
my mother bitterly. 

** No,” aaid I, * never for her.” 

Mother knelt down beside me as I sat ona | 
low stool. She put ber hands on my shoulder 
and looked into my face. 

** She didn’t dare refuse you?” she said. 
** Boy, I know you are in tronble. I'm your | 
mother. Tell me.” 

** She did not accept me,” said I. 

‘The haughty minx!” said my mother, | 
‘**J~—" then she burst into tears. 

** And that's to part us ¥” she said. 

** Not if you will go with me,” I answered. 

But she would not leave her home, and I | 
went alone. In the frosty morning as I 
turned to look back at the little village, 
from the top of the old stage, I saw the little 
children filing in at the school-house door, | 
and caught a glimpse of Hepsey's dress be- | 
yond—enly a fold of her dress, but I knew 
it. The school bell was ringing; but it did | 
not say ‘‘ turn again, turn in” to me as | 
it should have done, had been such a | 
prophet as Wittington. 

I made my fortune. I had a cousin in 
New York who was deep in the mysteries of 








Wall street. He helped me; so did Luck or 
Fate. In five years I was a moderately rich 
| man. My mother wanted nothing but my 


presence. She would not come to me, but 
she urged me to come'to her. 

At first my heart was too weak to be 
trusted among those old familiar scenes, 
To have met Hepsey would have been too 
much to bear. But time helps us all. At 
the end of five years I wrote to my mother: 

‘Tam coming home in, since you will 
not live here with me. ect me to-mor- 
row.” 


And on the morrow I went. My mother 
had not altered much. But I had grown a 
long light beard, and was a youth no longer 
There were 
changes in the place, too. Girls were mar- 
ried-—old people dead. The tallest, hand- 
somest man I remembered, had met with an 
accident, and crawled about a wretched 
cripple. 


tory had risen, and the factory people's 
houses were about it. Inxtead of the old 
frame school house was a brick building with 
~— windows and a cupola. 

Who was the teacher’ Was she there— 
Hepsey Harrow? I dared not ask. 

Idly I sauntered about the house, painted 
and refurnished now ; and idly in the evening 
of my second at home, I went out to the 
shed where the little red sleigh stood—the 
oki shabby thing, with the green patch on 
the cushions. 





The church was rebuilt, and the | 
huts in the hollow had been burnt. A fac- | 


on his chintz bed which has paid twenty- 
two per cent., makes his will on an eight 
pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary who has paid a license of one 
hundred pounds for the privilege of putting 
him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taked from two to ten per cent. 
Besides the pro , large fees are demand- 
ed for burying him in the chancel; his 
virtues are handed down to posterity on 
taxed marble; and he is gathered to his 
fathers to be taxed no more. In addition 


| to all this, the habit of dealing with large 


sums will make the Government avaricieus 
and profuse; and the system itself will in- 
fallibly generate the base vermin of spies 
and informers, and still more pestilent race 
of political tools and retainers of the meanest 
and most odious description; while the pro- 
digious patronage which the collecting of 
this splendid revenue will throw into the 
hands of the Government, will invest it with 
so vast an influence, and hold out such 
means aad temptations to corruption, as all 
the virtue and public spirit, even of repub- 
| licans, will be unable to resist.” 





ABYSSINAN WOMEN AND THE ENGLISt 
| Troors,—Day after day (says an Abyssinian 
| letter) chiefs come from a far distance to 

visit the white faces, many of whom never 
|; saw a white man before. Women shrick 
| with delight on beholding such lovely forms 
;clad in’ such strange yet rich costumes. 
| Young girls are curious to feel the white 
, skin of the Feringhees, and continue te 
, come unperceived near a soldier and slyly 
touch him. Leng beards and smooth faces 
are the delight of the women, who clap 
, their hands with glee when they catch a 
| glimpse of those men most favored by the 
| gods. 


t Lord Brougham outlasted some of his 
bi hers. ‘For years and ycars,” says 
|a Lendon correspondent, ‘his biography 

has been stowed away in the pigeon holes of 
| the London new offices. I happen to 
know that in one instance the man who 
wrote a great portion of his memoir in ex- 
pectation of his lordship's death, some years 
ago, himself died long before the illustrious 
statesman, and his worn and faded mannu- 
script was brought to light last week and 
placed in another hand to complete.” 

t#™ Our old friend Lyle Givens, is sixty- 
four years of age and his lady -four, and 
they bad a new danghter on 28th of 
May.— Uniontown ( Ky.) Appeal. 

(a *‘ Has the railroad got in?” asked a 
gentleman of an Irishman, standing at a 
depot, thinking to quiz him. ‘‘ One ind has, 
sir,’ was Pat's reply. 
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Rates of Advertieine. 
Thirty cents a line for the Gret insertion 
Twenty cents for each edd tional iurertion. 
62" Payment ts required in advance 





THE SAFGRDAY EVENING PORT. 


(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 





UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ror 
GENTLEMEN AND THEIR SONS. 


Question. Which is the LARGEST Clothing House TEAS 


im Philadelphia? 
Answer. Wanamaker 


Brown's Oak Hall, at the 





RECEIVE THEIR 


BY THE CARGO 


Tea Company | 


lA cL. BAm, SMOOTH SKIN avy BEAt 


Tirt ut ‘OMPLEXION follows the use 
| of Hetmsoip’s ComcerTRatan Baraact Sansara- 


RilLLa. 


It remorse binek spote, moth patehes and al! erup 


tions of the shin. 





IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER 
tronthe the system nagrally Unde goes a change, and 
Het mecto's Hremty Concestaaren Karaact oF 


SaRSAPARILLA Is an @e8istant of the greatest \ sige, 
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Dr. J. A, Smenman, Artistic Surgeon, ennesttety 
pemens who have called at hie office during hie abec 


a hy J 


has returned from his professional gisit to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them st bis 


RUPTURED PERSONS NOTINTED. 


ly notifies his wumber of afffict 
nee pordod ye Ly the ald hie riper a 
ofice, 


See Bventions are the on!y eetabliebed, secure. and comfortable radios! caratives tor Hernia 
Raptors all ite varied forme and stages, [n persons of every age, without regard te the deratios of rf 





FROM TR Pee SRBEMAN Ie the tounder of the “ Marado Grande,” Haven established several years since 

corner of Sixth and Market strecta, a 7 ‘ ; —— ED the Wentmont, ble — of thie errible of a)! , where, mr 
Question. Which ¢ Clothing House bas the BEST as- | BEST TEA DISTRICTS * — sutdntion, ted, rather than trast come tes ithe, care’ of his poplin, owas bie period. 
Answer. Wanamaker & Brown's, Sixth and Markit | of YOUNG LADIES, BEWARE Dercriptive cireulare, with photograph! casce particulars, mailed 

) ¢ likenceses of cured, and ether OB rece! 
Question, Which is the CunAraS EST place to buy CHINA and JAPAN, or THE ENJUBLOUS er Ned asi" 
be £v ; a a s 
po Wanamaker & Brow a penta, Boge abd Chil inj | and sell them in quantities to suit customers Powders = Weil Sat of - 
<2 - roveas th ot. THE ORIGINAL 
Question. why Rte aa RC A I CARGO PRICES. ei coscesaieae ‘s ect yom - , or 
largoet Clothing House tn the city? BILLA 


Anewer. Because ft contains more rooms and 
other 
ladel- 
phia. Besides this, it is largest in sense 


covers a larger epace than an 


house in this line of trade in 


Thec omens pre selected the follow ing kinds fro: 


at oar 
Company sell (hom m New 
wil slow e 


prices, the game as th 


their <o. whic a’ Teeomnmend lo meet the wanteof 
clute ey are we 
ork, as the list of prices 


ee 





















ONE DOLLAR BROKER STORE. 


radu tur NEW YORK TRIBUNE OF MAY 2. 





of eclling more goods than any other - 1609 CHE ;’ : 'ditore 
woth House in the city. J PRICE LIST yd TEAS. | a a erie Bem server, the teed. ape as cet BTNUT STREET .s jee ger’, reeet ved trom 8. 
Question. Le a & Brown have the COLONG (Black), o.. we.. a » host Ow AY BoLo's ExrRact isa remedy wimoat value. PHILADELPH TA. Sa & Niles, <wepaper Adverusing en le 
rreen “ | ADOR. ye 
Anewcer, Because they always have the largest | ENGLISH BREA et \ iiteck}. wy Fon es " | ae rey ci. Titer from Four etahtshmentym noes is 
number of garments on —, i. for r~ wi) Sa et Sin —— OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pres A.A.Lin C1) conducted. To inquiries we ree ae fol. 
tomers to make selections from, . IMPERIAL (Green), Be, 9e., @1, @1 10, best oI 25 lowe: That our betinesn le nota git oe rprise con- 
— _ or. Fumi y th NG HYSON (Green), De., We, Si, Oi 10, heat RE EXTRA These cin te toa Sn — el west -— 4 p Re rong een - 
Serge Crd at ASS ple et ptm py OS EST 
wiyie ; \ UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90., @1, @110, best gi | PABEL cleanses and renovates in- honored with , 0* edvertised in our eatiely you 
Quacet on, yie ee nee Sere Ona Ek ails the Figor of bealee into ‘he system, aad purges out riery ‘ ane SILVER , a to the nature and ex of our we give 


Answer. Somes te thelr ove of doling business, 


wivanta n 7 b poate, gives them great 


eir very large sales 


afford aerate prods 
Quertion. Do oe. ne goods 


have 


“READY 


GUNPOWDER , (Green), 9125 best 61 wD. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground |. Bally 





Ne py ND COFFE -Bdo., Be, 9 
1-2 hei he une he igepers, ai ream Bs. 


the homes taat 


—-— -—__ SS 








A All Qaatcey aoa Style are ep heed milies woe sony | st gact Ransapamrag The aeen nis sal hove 
newer nalitics an are kept on hav K wits desires ant U tay 10 omall ° 
im all the eines. PAST sheet pany sae wi ihe | iarue quaatidy peas . 
Question, Do have BOYS’ CLOTHING low price » Me poriees 
Answer, An K assortment. They have | ssti a und. nd warrant He. ato., best 
recently a room on the fret | #:- ®. GRE i N (Unroasted), 25e., 80., Sto., beat 
Sows (<0 tas we do not have to go | ®° 
ve a splendid stock of 
y WHO DESIRE BRI ANe« 
Hoye by Nm, aed then | O8 Ok PF COMPLEXION mort party snd eurich 


description of Children’ 
gees uestion. How can I be satisfied th 


wer. Vary easily—by ing to Oak Hall, | “0"* expgeegs bas 
ixth and ket Se 
streets, and EXAMINING POR YOUR- s tiereaiter we will ge 
SELF. Messre. & Bro 


and their Saicemen and Clerke will tre 


yee we Se senee pemeaem, whe 


you wieh to purchase or not. 
apl6-Tteow 





all this Is so? 


s FL yy 4 
"ies imate Pee 4 
mt 


Club ot 
thirty Fertige, pendicg, seed i ow lest 
with > Rew pe Mee as 


hich Hetmpotn's qeeyeesves x: 
|i or Kiseapaniee inves vainly Ask tor 
BLMBoLD's. Lake so 0 





peers HELMBOLD’S 


, dato esas sant tas HIGHLY 
HAYTER’S CHURCH MUSIC. ree ; | 
sores pagent mires ane | Ed reset CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
Trinity” Cbareh abs soleus steams ~~ ste ’ 
re Church, Boston, = s ple mi rh fine oy eawaes Dae Berjice Te SA RSA PA RI L LA 
ring the past <= ve years, and cannot fail to be tee oll er yh asthey are 
boards B40 = ee ee Pe "do" not, in any ‘case, authorize the ues | Eradicates Eruptive & Uleerative Diseases 
R 8 7 
0 . wr we oni “ae wen en post oF Fic ape or drafs make payable to Ayes 
711 Broadway, New York. el arta = oa 





SCHOMACKER & COS CE- 
LEBRATED PHILADELPHIA PLANOS 

are aniversally acknow the best instruments, 
and are taking the lvad all over the land. They are 
more highly improved and possess a grvater volume 
and sweetness of tone than any other Piano made, 
‘These instruments for the part thirty yeare have held 
wed i ~ utation, and have been awarded the 
igher miumes at ail the principal KX HIBI- 

r ONS wig in the country, including the PRIZE 
MEDAL at the WORLD'S GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Our extensive facilities for manufacturing enables 
us to offcor more liberal terms than ar ce firet- 
clase Plano can be sold for in this city, as the pur- 
chaser obtains the instrument direct from us (the 
manufacturers) and saves the profits made by the 
agent, who aeually claims more than the maker, and, 


besides, has our ree —- ty. Our establishme “nt 
is one of Philade! at inetitntions, and we 
challenge the worl a “phe anos, If any of our citi- 


zene suppose that Pianos made in other citics are 
superior to our own, they may have an opportunity 
of testing them with eny maker's Pianos they may 
choore to name. 
We rape etfully invite our friends and the public 
enerally to call at our pew and beautitul wareroome, 
io, 11 CHESTNUT Street, where they can ex- 
amine these hig eermproves and finished inetru- 
ents. Our Piano Warerooms are the finest in the 
United States—a richly carpeted Parlor Saloon ad 
joining, where an opportanity can be had to test the 
tone, like in the parlor of yourhouse. We now have 
on exhibition the nificent carved Piano made for 
one of our distinguished statesmen, and which is 
the moet elegantly finished instrrment in the world, 
also, a Boudoir Piano, finished in gold and ebony, 
and several full Grands, like those furnished to the 
President of the U nited States, and Governor Geary, 
of onr own State. A visit to our salexroome will be 
of interest to thore who may favor ne with a call. 
SCHOMACKER PIANO-FORTE MFQ@. CO., 
No. 1103 CHESTNUT &t., Philadelphia. 
my30-5t 
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and it takes 
LESS MONKY 

to boy them than 

any other 

INesTRUMENT 
in the market, 
Ureat inducements 
offered to Sup- 
dav-echools and 
churches. A libe- 
ral discount made 
toclergymen. Send 
for a clreular and 





price list. FE. M. BRUCE, 
18 North Seventh Strect, 
mart-tf Philade!phia. 


Eclectte Medical College of Penna. 


Winter Seeeiop commences October 8, 154. Thirty 
students yay for =. No other reference. 


For partical 





are, addres 
“JOSEP i SITES, M. D., 
G14 Pine Street, 


je6- 132 Philadelphia. 





I OOSEW’S MUSICAL CABINET. —The 
cheapest collection af Modern Music in the 
world. Sixty booke at 50 cents esch. Boossr's 
Oratonios and Masses fall vocal score with _ -- 
or piano-forte accompaniment 50 cents each. 
sey's Tvrones and STUDIES For aut IneracweyTs 50 
cents cach. To be had of all music and buokdealers, 
or any book mailed direct from the a. Cata- 


logues free. 
644 Broadway, New Y ork. 


GOLD! GOLD! 


My GOLDEN bee ety “ong will force the beard 
tace, or hair on the baldest 





head, ta A mY in <_< thick and heavy or 
money refu Bent ‘or 50 
comnts a aww oF, all money ip letters 
wM Ad ERS, C. peaT-tt 





GENTS WANTE D.—‘Magic Drawing 
~ RX. cents. Theses ser 5 conte, 


Pamphlet Hee list and terme free. 
—-. BARBER & BRO., Port Byron, Il. 
jezT-at 


$10 TO 620 A DAY, SUEE, and no moncy 
aired in advance. Aguile wants over” 
—. ap tomate, to sell Cuz Patent Boor 

hite Wire Clothes Line 

RICAN WIRE CO., 75 
16 Dearborn jevT-a 





‘Addrese the AME- sie 
Willica St, New York, or — 


| GREAT AMERICAN 1 TEA comPry, | 
' Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 


' 
Post-office Box, $643 New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Its Causes, Character, Conduct & Results. 
BY HON. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


lus ready sale, combined with an increased comm!+ 
a pe it the best subscription book ever pub- 
ened, 

One agent in Easton, Pa., reporte 73 subscribers in 
three days. Avother in Boston, 108 subscribers in 
tour days. 

Send for Circulars and sce our terme, and a fal! de- 
scription of the work. Address NATIONAL PUB 
LISHING CO.,, 26 South 7th St., Philadelphia, la. 

apls-Jm 





THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Offers GREATER ADVANTAGES to Policy-holdere than 
any company in thta country. 


Cuantes Perarervuat. 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President. 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Secretary. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Asst. Sec’y. 


$1,000,000 
500,000 


Dividends paid annually, on the Contribution Plan, 
from 29 to 7U per cent. 
All the profits are divided among the Policy-holdere. 
Dividends paid to lolicy-holders this year §.u0, 000. 
The BERKSHIKE was the yinet Company in the 
United States to make ALL of its Policies NON- 
ty Step 4 sed by thie C | April, 
very Policy leer y thie Company since 
A. D. 151, le Non-FroRFEIT ABLE, enbes expressed in 
the Polic 
An Anwaal Payment L!fe Policy ie wort forfeited by 
failure to pay Premium when due, but it is continacd 
in force under the Massachusetts Law of April, iv6!. 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 


One annval payment will continue the policy tn force 
two years and three days. 

Two annual payments will continue the policy im 
force four yeare ard twelve days. 

Three annual payments will continae the policy in 
force +ix years and twenty-seven days. 

Four annual payments will cuanane the policy in 
force elght years and forty-#ix dayr. 

Five angual npn wi cqutinee the policy in 
force ten years and Oft, i 

Six annual payments wi —) ~~ the policy in force 
twelve years and forty-one daye 
Nineteen annua! payments wi 
in force thirty years and 161 days. 

All Endowment and Limited Payment Life Policies 


Inconrornaten A, D. 1851. 





Assets . . . . . . 
Anmual Income + + + . 


“continee the policy 


THROAT, NOSE, EYELIDS, SCALP 
AND SKIN, 


Waich so disfigure the appearance. PURGING the 
evil effegts of meroury eae removing ali ote the rem 
pante . wYnT bite os edvary of othe 


wine, ond & 

ray. yA CHILDREN with perfect 
TABLE SPOONFULS of Hetunotun’s Fx 

Ay of § ranp=riila, » dided to a pint of water, is equal to 


tae Liste Diet Drink. and one pottle ia equal toagalon 
of 7 Syrup of Sarsapariiia,or the deooe!ionsas usually 
mn 


—_—_—— ee eee 


HELMBOLD'’S 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
BUCHU 
IS THE GREAT DIURETIC. 
Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract 
SARSAPARILLA 


IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 








Both are prepared acoordingt othe ruleaef Pharmacy 
ang Chemistry, and are Lhe most active that can be made 


HELMBOLD’S 


CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 





ter 


@ttention to the bael- 
here of 
uallfications and 
the on 
Atal and €avy. AY wagon wens 
Sp Sane thousand less 

soldiers have worn the P. 


ovtio. 


| 
o —_* 





Pomrstiew that gine Preps: containing 


400 pages, over 100 wee ge nd in cloth, 
gteen and nts wanted every 
where, Exc’ ears in Masur 3 . Send for clrealar 


and terme. ublisher, No. 20 
South Seventh &t., P biladelphia, Pa. myo Sm 
quse-~ceeegenen ee tinihes 


gt AGENTS. . $75 to $290 per month, 
mate and female, to Introdace the 
GENUINE. IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FA. 
MILY SEWING MACHINE, This will 
atite, A fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind em- 
broldir in a most superior manner. Priee on gia. 
Fully warranted for five years, We will pay§ for 
any machine that will sew a etronger, more beantiful, 
or more clastic seam than ours, It maker the * ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be ent, and atill 
the cloth cannot be pulled apart without toaring it. 
We pay agents from §75 to 6200 per month and ex 
penses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made Address SRCOMBE & 0V.,, 
PITTSBURG, PA., or BOSTON, MASS 
CAUTION,..De not be Impored upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, 
under the same name or otherwise, Ours ts the only 
enuine and really practical cheap machine mana- 
actared. poo a 
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CHESTNUT &T., 
PRE =ss ARTIST 


IGA 1 R. ° 

Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES 
Instroctions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 








BUCHU 


| 
| 
Isa certain cure fir disanses of the 


BLADDE IDNE Vited GRAY hl, DROPSY, | 
ORGANIC WEAK EMALE CON 
PLAINTR. CPNERAL DEBILITY 


If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or In 
nity may ensue. Cor Flesh and Bivod are supported 
rom these sources, and the 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
and that of Postaxitry depenia upon prompt ure of a 
reliakie remed 
The Proprietor truste that his Remed ee, becaure ad 
ve tised. may nut be olnased as —— Med ioinee—tmwet 
ol which are prepared by sell-e'y Doctors, who, tn 
many instances. are too ignorant to read a Phy ers mn'e 
simplest proscription, much jess competent to prepare 
Pharmaceutical Preparations 
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MY PREPARATIONS 

Are prepared in vacuo from the vegetabic suistan ces } 
named. and are the newt activethat ean bemade, De 
coctions are eaceedingly troublrsome, aad it isneces | 
sary to prepare themevery day and the syrups are «til! | 
more objec: onabie, as they ace Weaker than tne decoe 
trons; for tluide saturated © th sagars are susceptible of 
hwiding 19 solution much irae MITRolive matter my | 
water sione, and the syrups ate otherwise objeetio 

able, for the petient is frequently nauseated, and the | 
stomach sarferted by the arce proportion of sugar taken 
wr h each dose—which is of ae ee whatever—exoept 
cop the decoo. wo from apui!it 





tgs are wriking y mewn fest 
hnest test of their supenority wil! bea compari 





are entitled toa “rap UP + PORFEITABLE POLICY,” 

after oxw Annual Premium has beer paid 

General Agent and ae x aes f 

Attorney for Penneyivan | 

3 ALNUT 8&t., Philadeipbia, Pa 

Ww. qanet MULL tn 

aminer 
tots 18 Oe Philadelphia, Pa. 


tw AGENTS WANTED. 


PRINCE & CO 
AUTOMATIC ORGA 
AND MELODEONS. 





Forty thousand are now tiluse 
BUFFALO,N.Y, CHICAGO. ILL. § 


je6-6m 











Me, ean 


= PER — wanted, Male and 
25 Fone a gy #3 pew. | 

——— No cap 
ety | 


- 7% Nassao wo, New Tork, 


} 


00 AGENTS WANTED to scl) 10 NEW | 
anand of —— = fami- 


8. 





last six months ies; all {am J ad 4 cenmpe 
Sent v, ~<— and get pm f ome "ind « sample grata, and porter: n Frain, tae postane ! 
peckage, or three for §1 
, Calboun, IN. jeZi-4t jea0-Oe Lowell, Maze 





Dispensatory 


oom with the properties as se( fortu in the L nited Bletos . 








ticle seaman mamas ong ee 


MY L. LAToORY POR Til LPAC 
, E uF Wie ke He RAR 
Has been visited by thousands of poeateians me deus 


| orlve attention 


ore the advantages an‘ super rity of the Fluid Ex- %: 50). 000 FOR A FOKTUNE. Every Young 
addressing WUOD & bo., 


BUNIONS, BAD NAILS, ete., cured 
| by Dor. J riggs, om Kroads ay oor. 
Fulton. Briggs’ Curative, a retintle 


te medy. 


measure their own heads with accuracy, 


For Wigs, Inches. | Tuwpees and Scaips, 


No. 1. ra round of the Inches, 
N 1.-Prom forehead 
ad M _ = forchead back as far ne bald. 
over the head to 2. —Over forehead as 
beck. fer ae required 
%.. From ear to car ' a 


Over the crown 
over the top of the head, 
4.—From ear to ear 


round the forchead. 


He bar alwaye ready for sale a eplendid stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wig, 
Frizete, Braids, Curls, &e, beantifally manutac- 
tered, and ae chenp as any ertabliahment In the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re 


Private roome for Dycitog Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hair. not cow ly 


SUBSTITOTH FON SAKBATOUA 
1. WATEMS, (Coote, Merunenixna anv 
Piusasant! Crrmare or Macweeta. In 6 07, bot 
thee—in powder, Thiet Magnesia it a mild purgative 
and aperient, very acorptabie to the stomach fur rick 
head-ache, sour or sick stomach, and ail febrile 
cases, For sale by FRENCH KICHARDS & oo, 
nd mont draggiste. Prepared by ARTHUK KO: 
GERS, 193 Spring .. New York my ¢-lm 


Lady or Gentleman whe has any 
ire to accumulate wealth, con have [2 pages of 
desirable Information, and terms to Agente free, by 
Vernon, N. Joracy. 
myl6 6u 
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inte apply only to as above 


you a rtatement of our for November, 1867. 
Amount of rales for November, 1867, according to 
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AG WANTED for theo WEARING 
& or sine pretest GREEN, or 8 c= 
aracter. con- 
ente arly should oaren them at §1 rac ane jearee a0 8 eae poems, Every 
fully read 1 fricren article we offer for sale is fe Ccmailer wnat 
tor ctaewpe ist ner, In domestics our house absorbs the entire pro- 
out, te de ae tee duction of one factory. 
omamee, fully Ulustrates and abounde in But we think we have offered evidence enough to 
ie, showing the convinces you that our patrons do obtain dollar tor 
vetion, the Trath and | dollar for every article pecchaoed f Duress 
wg AAA a $s ae 


Nor, 104 and 1008 Soave 
| ~ We will send mt Hoary any hy 
pein-at 


2,500,000 Custemers in Four Years. 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
Having the largest capital, tp bn yep bos 
apd pb A+ trade of an, im the 
oa 6 business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFAGTION 


in over Instance, aud also the beat eclection of Goode 
ever offcred at 


ONE DOLLAR EACIHI, 


No other concern haa any 
Agents are acilin 
liable.” Male 
rounuy 


show wherever our 
Our motto, “ Prompt and- He. 
female agewte wanted in city and 


THE LADIES 


Are particularly reyaeeted te | a ere club 
eyetom of relling ‘all kinds st RY A FANCY 
doops DitENS PATTERNS, COTTON © 4s) 
CASTORS, SILVER P LATED HOUDE, WATC 
&c, (Evtabliehed int.) A patent pew fountaln =! 
a check describing an article te be sold for Rootes, 
10 cte,; 20 for 98, 40 for $1; | tor §6, 100 for 
sent by mail. Pree prevents to getter up, (wort é 
per cent, more (han those sent by any other concern.) 
acoomding Wo elze of clab. Send ua atrial cla, or if 
net do vet tail to wend for a cireniar, 
I. Our sale choald wor be claraed with Ny 
York pee On welry eales or bogus ‘Tea Companies,” 
ne it is nothing of the eurt. 

PFASTMAN & KENDALL, 
myts- om GS Hanover St, Bortun, Mare 


GREAT SALE 
oF 

DRY GOODB, CARPETINGS, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, 

SILVER-PLATED WARE 
OF ALL BINDS®, 
ALBUMS, 

And a variety of valuable and aseful articles for sale at 
OND DOLLAH FORM BACH ARTICLE. 


A check, describing an article selected from our 
stock for eale at One Dollar, will be sent ow ther 
ce we of ‘Three Cents to pay post 

o charge for Schedules of © hecks mad. 
ostablieh ment. 
Send for ctrculare, as this le the moet !ibers! eale of 
the kind in the country. Addres 

FPAKNHAM £00 

No. 24 Friend St, Burton, Mare 


BELLS 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


orn, CMURCH BELLS, 
2 Chimes end Bella of atl Mace for 
* Charches, Factertes, Academics, 
- Oteambosts, Plaatations, Looo- 
mot'ves, be. 
Made of Pure Boll Metal, 


(Copper cat Te) 


"Ie TAU Fal Wide ook” 


at this 


joist 


gists from al! parts of the United ates teal sof FULLY WARRANTED. 
at aration rece sed heir voass ‘wos common at BEADAC vin NEU KALGIA Fos | inctLane Appnese 73 
ELuBo.p's 1eALY CosctsTRaTer ivte . SM. Ac cured by eo ° 
TRaCTs are pleasant in tasie and Oder aod immediate in | om A Rue vee Be. . me i JONES & CO., Trev, M. « 
_— bie remedy, Soldeverywhere. 60c. & @1. Samp: sag 'y 
by Kaprese Dr J. BRIGGS & Co. D> Mrowmiway x. 77 — 
a Sn. = $10 TO $20 4 DAY GUARANTEED. 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Drugs ist, of eighteen years’ experien:¢. and manala “ 

turer of Sixt wpory's Gaxci a a p 
Principal Depots [armors s Dace asp Cope 4 

CaL Wamenoten, o ppreke ee Yorm. 1 

next Metropowan Hetel, and Hes @ Meni at 

Deror, No 104 Sovrm Tayrs Sr Pu letle phia 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


Price @! 2 per bottle, ur 6 for 06. 





4 ED. Pictore business. a. No riek. 
& venteet & men oly Cocal ognes sent far 
» cents, twiee as many Worntse, MANSON LANG, 
#4 Columbia 8, New York City. my 34m 


Nowe a8 5 GEBUINE wn'ees Cone Bp in ~~ A. reel 


| Wrapper. with fac-siumile of wy Chotios 


signed H 

p oprietor was compe)! ~ 0 adopt such @ oe - 
because of the growing popuiae ty Of bis articles, am 

prevent ®purious and dangervus Counterfe.ting i 

my ls-eowly 


HEL Or Lb. ‘Ss quisile pomade for ( urling straight Mair inte 


New York 


“stmi8 18 NO Wee Mea! Ny ending 

conta, and stamp, with age, height, color of «yor 
nd hair, you will receive, by return mai!, a correct | * 
icture of your future hushend or wife, «ith name | ¢ 
nd dete of marriage. Address W. FUX, P. U.1* 
rrawer No. 40, Paltonville, New York wy? 
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ADIES AND oe EMPLoOY- 


PANISM CURLING CMEAM-An ex- 


avy ringlets or massive curls, Warranted. Malied 
wl) Address J. JENNISON, Box 5374 P ©, 


SacTTLa Sewise Macuine 


1Tt aneee 





500 PHOTOG RAPTIIC 


mailed for 1@ cente. 
— | Broadway, New York. 


g10 42 A BAY FOR ALL.--Stencil Teel 


GOOD AGENTS wanted to lntrodace our new St an 
Stitch atthe on both 
ides. The only fret class, low priced machime in 
he market. We witt conston Macertnes to respon 
ible parties AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON 4 
Full particalare and omen work farniehed 
plication Address W. WILSON & OO 
Chevdend. Ubio, Beeton, paaca or St. Louls, Mo 
bare ist 
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Wit AND SUMeC8a. 


YS SERENADE AT SIDNIGHTTE. 


Ye mayden looked from her lattyce 
As they stood a tuning r voyoes, 
At midnightte, in a row 


la a row beneath her lettyce, 
be tenor at ye oes a 

A outh with yellow hair, 
Wes 2d cnatt te have boon ln bed. 

And now ye viols sounte:!. 
And ye flute on ye midnightte air; | 


And dysmal ent wailing oul i 
Prom tym of ye yellow hair. 

| 

| 


a 








He called ber bys eun, hys light, hys star, 
And lykened to ye moun ; 

And ye viols and Mute and light cuitar 
Took up and echoed ye tune 


And ye longer be sung ye louder ! 
Hye voice was p ed, and higher ; 

He clasped bis hands where his heart should 

be, | 

And, in verse, swore he was on fyse | 


Then yo mayden emyled a pensive emyle 
And went to ber lyttle stand, 


And a in whyte at ye lattyce 
With an ewer in her hand. 
Then ye troubadors grew frantic ' 
And flercer ye music grew ' 


But ento their heads ye contents 
She very deftly threw 


Ye fyre was quenched! and ye tumult | 
Was over, and all wae styll ; 

And naught was seen of ye mynatrels 
But their coat tayles over ye hill! 


Couldn't Find the Verdict. 
A friend of ours sends us the following, 
and vouches for the trath of the statement: 
At Oe nies eee em hae 
Routh oo a an entire negro was 
empanneled, case was brought ore 
them—the witnesses examined, and the at- 
torneys made their ive argumenta. 
The jndge, after laying down the law and 
tulating the testimony, gave the m 
into the hands of the foreman, an intelli- 
gent-looking darkey, with instructions that 
as soon an they found a verdict, to bring it 
in without delay 
Thirty minutes or more elapsed, when the 
jury returned, headed by the foreman, and 
stood before the judge 
Aa the foreman appeared to hesitate, the 
judge inquired —- 








“Mr, Foreman, have you found a ver- 
dict ¥" 
‘No, Masea Juige, we haben't found 


em," replied the ebony juryman 

** It's a very plain case,” said the judge 

"Can't help it, massa, couldn't seo it,” 
replied ebony again 

* On what grounds?" inquired the judge 

**We didn't look into de grounds, Massa 
Judge,” replied the foreman; ‘‘de onssifer 
didn't take us out into de grounds, but he 
took us into a room an’ locked us in, an’ tole 
us when we found de verdict he would leff 





us out. Ko we began to find de verdict, an’ 
searched every nook, corner, ocrebia, an’ 
ebery ting der was in dat room, but we 





foun’ no verdict—no noffin ob de kine dar.” 
Richland Banner 


A Masonic Pin. 

A good story is told of a confident indi- 
vidual, evidently well ‘‘read up” in the 
mysteries, who applied at the outer recep. | 
tion-room of a Boston Masonic Lodge for 





admission. An eminent brother, who was 
quietly sitting there, but who made no sige 
that he was anybody, requested the stranger 


to be seated, and he would send in for 
proper persons to examine the credentials of 


| good part, and our wag, to make all things 


LAST NEW THING IN SKIRTS. 


AUNT (slightly shocked).—-'* Why, child, 
LAURA.—"' Oh, dear, no, aunty; it's the 





all aed clothes are falling off! 
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Seld fer Ten Dollars. 

Our friend C , mys @ Southern con- 
temporary, is a neat, taper fellow, standing 
about four feet two in his stocki -@ natu- 
ral poet and a first-rate fellow—but he was 
sold, badly sold, and that, too, by a ‘white 
man.” You must know that we have man 
a day bere when not a solitary customer 
about to keep the storekeepers busy. Asa 
consequence, in order to dertroy the mo- 
notony and ennui, many a sell is got up to 
create an excitement. (———— was ready 
to do = dyed to make dull time pay. 

* Well, C———., I'll give you a chance to 
make ten dollars.” 

** How f" asked C . 

** Well, you're good at running; you're 

bottom, and the time is just the thing. 

f you will run as far as Hill's warehoure, 

at the foot of the bill and back again, and 
never stop, you shall have ten dollars.’ 

**Good as wheat! Iam your man!" says 
** The distance is only about two 
hundred yards, and my wind is good for three 
times the distance,” 

** Well, pitch in, and make an honest X." 

Off starte C—— at a 2:40 pace down the 
hill, all the clerks and storekeepers running 
out to see what wasin the wind, The quiz 
soon spread, and our ‘little stud” waa en- 
couraged on his route. ‘ Who laughs last 
laughs best,’ was the racer's thought. Now 
he reaches the turning post and back he 








comes, Cheers greet him on every side, but 
the thought of ten dollars, made so easy, 
wreaths hia face in smiles. He arrives at 


his starting-point, stops, and claims the purse 
with a glow of pride and exultation 

* You haven't won it!" says our wag 

** Tlow's that?” 

“Why, you have sfopped ; and the money 
was yours only in case you nerer stopped |" 

C————'s eyes opened wide, “Twas no 
use to get mad; the thing was too rich, and 
the laugh was against him. He took it in 


— 


SNOW-WHITE DOVE 0’ MY HEART. 





Oh, birdie, birdie! from heaven winged 
down ! 
Ob, snow-white dove o' my heart! 
Why, when hither you flit, must the storm- 
clouda frown, 
And why must we nestle apart? 
I pee snares of the fowler lie low, 
And the shafts of the archer that fall: 
Oh, birdie, birdie! my heart is woe 
That I can not shield you from all! 


Shall I see your plumage of frosted snow 
All dabbled with blot and stain ? 

Shall I see the dear crimson life-blood flow, 
And stretch 7 poor hands in vain ? 

Shall I live for thats day, that cruel day, 
When the hope, with the fear, is o’er— 
When the wings are broken and down in the 

clay, , 
And my love-mate comes no more ? 


Go, birdie, and sing at the gates of the morn 
A prayer that the Master will hear— 
That the power may be given, from arrow 
and thorn 
To shelter a breast so dear ! 
For where will I turn and what will I do, 
Oh, snow-white dove o’ my heart! 
When the hope proves false and the fear 
proves true, 
And forever we shiver @part ? 





Wonders of a Worm. 


The next time you go out on your morm- 
ing or evening ramble, if you chance to see 
aworm in your path, do not kick it aside 
nor step over it; but take it from the ground 
and lay it on the palm of your hand; and 
as it tries to crawl away you will experience 
a slight sensation of roughness on your skin. 
If you take a pocket lens, and examine care- 
fully the under side of the worm’s belly, 
you will perceive several rows of fine sharp 
from one end to the other, 



































: ; right, stood treat 
the visitor 
“©, it’s no matter about that; I'm all | 
right,” eaid the applicant, making sundry 
extraordinary passes with his hands, and| Some of the nearest approaches to the 
contortions of visage | perfection of a woman's nature have been 
“That may be, but I think they always | made by maiden aunta, And they reach this 
examine strangers who desire to visit the | high eminence without brushing off the 
lodge,” said the attending brother bloom of their modesty by ostentatious dis- 
** Well, I'm ready for'em,” said the visitor, | plays of their self-eacrifices, They pursue 
confidently their high calling withoué noise, almost 
“Glad to hear it- that is quite an elabo- | without being aware that they are moving 
ot yy aoe have — maid = | in an exalted sphere. Their tought is not 
other, looking with some interest at a big | of «pectators. They ask not the acclama- 
gilt letter a, which the visitor had con tr of the world 7 Theis eye ia not intent 
sptououaly daplayed upon his shirt bosom upon their reward. In their work they find 
** Ya-aa, that's @ Masonic pin,” replied the | their motive and their wages, They live in 
wearer, swelling out his breast their xympathies, and walk in the sunshine 
‘Indeed! Letter G— well, | suppose you | of their own broadly-diffused love, Perhaps 
know what that moans ! | this is one reason, moreover, why maiden 
“O, yoo vy letter G — aunts, if they have fairly cultivated their 
a eadquarters of us Ma | own minds, aro so interesting in social life. 
sons, you w ey have erally » n 
The querist didn't know it, and the appli | ja of. —_ ‘stace ohh Gen A. 
cant, it is almost unnecessary to state, did | ready to bestow upon affairs outside ‘their 
not get any further into the lodge.—Com. | own circle. The habit of caring for what is 
Duden not especially their own prompts them to 
give a livelier heed to what is passing around 
them. They often acquire a relish for af 
fairs which their married sisters delegate 
entirely to their husbanda, brothers, or sons 
They take a more vivacious interest in what 
concerns the well-being of society, in books 
and systema, in public movements and events, 
in matters of art and taste, in knowledge of 
persons and things beyond domestic limits, 
As companions they commonly possess a 
much wider area over which thought and 
pio say can be clicited in conversation, 
are less reserved, less pre-occupied, less en 
grossed by immediate and urgent responsi- 
bilities, Their unconcentrated affections are 
at liberty for present exercise and momen- 
tary enjoyment, and, like diffused warmth, 
can make their genial influences felt over 
an extended surface. We look upon maiden- 
auntship as a blessed institution, and were 
all who enter it worthy of it, society would 
give it pre-eminent honor and distinction. 


> 


Maiden Aunts. 


Borriixe Hi Ur. Of Elliott, Tucker- | 
man tells this very amusing anecdote, It | 
seems the jovial artist was painting some | 
divine, who felt it inoumbent upon him to | 
give the painter a moral lecture during one | 
of his sittings, Somewhat in awe of the | 
artist, he began rather nervously; but as 
Elliott painted away without any sign of 
annoyanee, he gathered courage ax he pro 
ceeded, and finally administed a pretty good 
rermon, He paused for a reply, and con 
fessod afterward that he never felt so insiy 
nificant in his life as when the artist, with 
the urbane but positive authority of hia pro- 
fession, morely said: ‘Turn your head a 
little to the right, and shut your mouth " 


How Sim Maxacep Hinu.—A married 
lady gave @ social entertainment to a party , 
of female acquaintances, and while regaling 
them with accounts of a recent journey, a 
tremendous ee | was hean! p ing | 
from the garret. ‘‘ What's that noise?” ex- 

: . “Oh, nothing unusual. Don't 
be at all alarme:!, my dear friends: it's only | 
my busband. You see he persists in staying You stopped and picked up a wreath'd sbell, 
out very late every evening, and | thought | Beside the shining sea; 


THE SEA SHELL. 








would keep him in for once, so I got him to | “* This little shell, when I am gone, 


examine an imaginary leak in onr roof, and _ Will whisper still of me.” 
while “ there fastened the scuttle door; | I kissed your hands upon the sands, 
that’s afi ” | For you were kind to me. | 


| IT hold the shell against my ear, 
And hear its hollow roar ; 


A VERY talkative little girl used often to | 
mother remarks about | 1, speaks to me about the sea, 


annoy her 


visitors that came to the Ona one But of 
} you no more ! 
meen oe Pl en a Bie Re. cow paler a sands and wring my hands, 
had Dateened ‘ 
Me face. ‘The mother cos ae 








e 
one wud. t#™ In San Francisco, the servant girls 
j}are said to receive such h wages that 
many of them invest their savings in real es- 
| tate, and are owners of town lots. 











ooks, extendit 

each canelehed Sietelén (for the worm's body 
in, a# you doubtless know, composed of 
rings) being furnished with four pairs of 
these hooks, which are situated upon amall 
protuberances on the creature's skin, These 
minute hooks cause the rough sensation 
alluded to; and that portion of the body on 
which they are placed corresponds to the 
abdomen of the her animals, the hooks 
themselves being nothing more nor less than 
rudimentary feet to aid the worm in its pro- 
gress, 

‘It has, perhaps, never occurred to you 
to inquire how it is, when you endeavor to 
draw a worm from the earth, that it can 
offer such resistance to your efforts as al- 
most to necessitate your taking it in two be- 
fore you can extract it; and why, as soon as 
you relax your hold, it disappears with such 
rapidity under the soil. These hooks are the 
cause; and they are retractile at the will of 
the animal, and operate so as not to impede its 
onwarl progress; but when a portion of its 
body is once extended, and has penetrated 
into the soil, they keep it firmly fixed, whilst 
the remaining part is drawn after it by mus- 
cular contraction, 


Disagreeable Wemen. 


A disagreeable woman is like a vacuum ; 
there is no place for her in nature. She 
a parody upon herself. 
of beauty about her, she gives those she 
meets the sort of shock one would feel on 


taking what appears to be wine, and is in | 
sel- | 
the | 


reality vinegar. Fortunately she ve 
dom is beautiful, in the true sense > | 
word, Nature does not lend itself to shams. 


It is pitilessly exacting. Sweetness of face | 


must result from sweetness of disposition. 
The face is not a mask, but a mirror. It re- 
veals everything with terrible ingenuous- 
ness, Amiability is not to be simulated to 
the observant You cannot stamp the 
marks, the lines, the flowing curves of the 
, unless you have the 
gate a yous breast. For this reason the 
disagreeable woaaan is never really beauti- 
ful. Her features at their best remind you 
of etchings; the effects have been “ bit in” 
by acida The forms of the disagreeable in 
woman are infinite, but the effect of all is 


the same. In place of attraction there is 
repulsion, In of love, pity,—if not 
scorn. In plage of piness, sour discon- 


fent. The ¢ e woman is irksome 
to every cout thing, including herself, 
There is positigely oaly one way to deal with 
her—turn her ipto a joke. In that way she 
may be made tolerable, like the French- 


man's slippers ; less as slippers, but just 
available as the basis of a ragout. 


tw" Be Kroewp to Yocrr Mornen.— 
hat would I give,” said Charles Lamb, 
dear mother back to earth fora 


oun fo cath Tonk 








.' | it is done enough, 


our 
Hy 
vy 
>. whieh thi esciont is 
er 
snontnguest Cle oamaal 


is the housewife's 











AGRICULTURAL. 





1, When fruit trees occupy the ground, 
very short grass. 
and growth of the tree 
the same year. 
that the eurculio will 
kind may sometimes 
place. 
do 
P 


f 
i 
Z 
88 


up round the tree 


a foot high. 

5. Pear blight still puzales the greatest 
men. The best remedy known is to plant 
two for one 

6. If you don't know how to prune, don't 
hire a man from the other side of the sea 
that knows less than you do. 

7. Don’t gut off a lower limb unless 
you are « renter, and ‘t care what be- 
comes of the tree when timé is out. 

8. A tree with the limbs co out near 


worth two tre trimmed up 
four trees trimmed up 


as tao down, not up. 


10, Shorten in, not lengthen up. 
11. If you had your arm cut off, you 


would feel it to heart—a tree will not 


foel, but rot to the heart. 
12, When an tells you of a gardener 
that understands about herticulture and 


agriculture, and that he can be hired, don't 


believe a word of it, for there are no such 
to be hired. Such s man can make more 
than you can afford to give him, and if he 
has sense enough to understand the business, 
he will also have sense enough to know this. 





Sew Corn fer Fedder. 
should remember that sowed 


varieties are usually sown, but at the Belvi- 
dere Convention sweet corn was very highly 
spoken of. There is no doubt it yields the 

chest food. The next best is probabil 
some variety of the flint corn. Cut and we 
oured before frost, there is no better winter 
fodder, and there is nothing that can be 
produced more profitably. All kinds of 
stock will eat it with avidity. A dairy farm 
at the east without its pateh of sowed corn 
is an exception, Western dairymen will find 
full as much need for fall feed, and we 
know of nothing better to recommend to 
their notice. Sow from two to three bushels 
of corn per acre, if broadcast, and cover 
with the cultivator.—Prairie Farmer. 


The American Horwe,. 

The horse was not a native of this country. 
He came originally from various parts of 
Asia and Africa. Large herds of horses in 
a wild state are sometimes seen in the 
southern parts of Siberia. 

The horses of South America are of 
Spanish origin, of the Andalusian breed, 
and have descended from horses brought 
over by the early adventurers from Spain. 
They have multiplied so fast that they are 
often seen in large herds, consisting often of 
many thousands. 

The horse has been domesticated, and in 
this state is found in almost every part of 
the civilized globe. He was known as a do- 
mesticated animal from the earliest times of 
recorded history, and is often spoken of by 


the writers of the Bible in a way to indicate 
the exceedingly high estimate in which he 


was held in ancient times. 

A REMARKABLE YIELD or Honry.—It is 
reported that a bee raiser in Windham, Me., 
during two months and a half of 1867, ob- 
tained four hundred and forty-eight pounds 
of honey from two swarms of bees. The 
youngest swarm made thirty-five pounds in 
three wecks during September, which is con- 
sidered a bountiful yield for the season. 

AN intelligent correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman says he is milking some cows 
that are not stabled, or are, at least, partly 
exposed, and that every cold spell of weather 
has checked the flow of milk at least one- 
fifth, and that the full quantity would not 
again be reached. 


_SECEIETS. 





GoosEBERKY JAM.—Stalk and crop as | 
many as you require of ripe, red, rough 


berries ; put them into the preserving- 
par, and as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice. Let them boil for 


ten minutes, then add sugar in the propor- 


tion of three-quarters of a pound to every 
pound of fruit, and place it on the fire 
again; let it boil slowly, and continue boil- 


ing for two hours longer, stirring it all the 
| time to prevent its burning. When it thick- 
ens, and is jelly-like on a plate when cold, 


Put it into pots, and al- 


If there is a touch | low it to remain a day before it is covered. 


Uses oF THE PotaTo.—In France the 


farina is largely used for culinary purposes. 
The famed gravies, sauces anc teune 
France are generally indebted for their ex- 
cellence to that source, and its bread and 
pastry equally so; while a great deal of the 
so-called Cognac imported from France is 
the produce of the potato. Throughout 
Germany 


in Poland 


the 


soups of 


the same uses are common; and 
the manufacture of spirits from 
is a most extensive trade. *‘ Stet- 
,»” well known in commerce, is 


— themsclves with oo 
under the designation o: 
But there are other uses 


potato, 


For perfectly 
jeansing woollens, and such like articles, it 
; and if the wash- 


out; then add a handful of salt to 


— { peo pad 
a of butter; pack a L of but- 


, then a layer of salt ; 
is full; place a 
weight on top, and stand in a good cool 


good 
place; cover with brine, to bear an egg. 








much damage | 


stand, divided we fall.” 
Pen, hen, pan, pet. 


Post of May 23d—‘'Tis woman 
thiough whom God's bicasings are vouch: 





jJune 97, 1968. 


THE AIDOLER. 
Hebuas. 


A land that is classed amongst coldest of 


lands 
A bird that inhabits the drear burning sands: 
A dread field of battle where thousands lay 


dead, 
A een Gansteemed,, wo ethane evethees ; 








A fabulous monster who put forth her rid- 
A nymph who delighted to to fiddles ; 
A tetrarch of Jewry who was found, 


nymph who for love dwindled off to a 
An element dearer to us than all others, 
object beloved and cherished by mothers ; 
A monareh for cruel oppression renowned, 
A river near Eden—that once hallowed 


ground ; 

A place where the good after death were to 
6°, 

A mountain in Thrace always covered with 
snow ; 

A spot where the pilgrim his burning brow 


A creature by wise men and fools ; 
A bright ee pe ny was — es behold, 
A being much given to ving for gold ; 

A famous a who judges below, 

A valuable tree which in deserts doth grow ; 
A plant which to ruins most lovingly clings, 
A bird that when dying ite sweetest song 


sings ; 
A brave Roman hero through treachery slain 
A friend to the prophets whom Ahab had 
ta’en ; 


for wisdom renowned, 
whom Jupiter drowned ; 

by Amazons built, 
a beast to atone for his guilt ; 


die ; 
A brave Grecian youth by the Persians 
A mountain whose top ne'er was sp 

with rain ; 
A river in Italy whose crossing brought woe, 
An insolent by Ulysses laid low; 
A powerful of the sea we behold, 
The son of Laertes, most just, wise and bold; 
A fabulous stream which meanders below, 
A country to which Russian exiles did go ; 
The order which forced these exiles away, 
A terrible monster which Theseus did slay; 
A damsel of Crete who was to a bee, 
A son of old Neptune who was thrown in the 


sca; 

Two children who into the Tiber were 
thrown, 

A giant who under Mount Etna lies prone ; 

The name by which Christmas was known 


in lang _ 
A daughter of upiter one of the nine; 
A horritile serpent b: Hercules slain, 


A Balearic island belonging to Spain ; 
A damsel of Lesbos whose love was Uis- 
d 


A queen of Assyria who honors obtained; — 

A queen for whom Hercules laid down his 
club 

A Syrian ruler whom Severus did drub ; 

A mountain in Thessaly where centaurs did 
dwell, 

A deity inhabiting forest and dell ; 

The time we are given to improve the mind, 

The time when life's reapers get ready to 


bind 
The one thing essential to fit us to dic, 
Those who gather around when the last hour 
is nig 

The initials of the above form the first 
sentence in a celebrated play. 

W. H. MORROW. 

Irwin Station, Pa, 

Problem. 

We have a falling leaf table, 3 feet 3 
inches long, from the middle of one end to 
a corner on the opposite end ie 3 feet 10 
inches when the leaves are spread, and from 
the middle of one side to a corner on the 
opposite side is 2 feet 8 inches when the 
leaves are folded. uired—the width of 
one leaf. JOSEPH 8. PHEBUS. 

Nebraska City, Nebraska. 

(2 An answer is requested. 





Probability Preblem. 

If a person throws 5 dice, what is the 
chance that he will turn up an odd number 
of aces ? ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 

t@™ An answer is requested. 





Cenundrums. 

tH We believe the following to be the 
worst conundrum extant:—When is water 
like a rearing horse hitched to a post? Ans. 
— When it’s tide and rises. 

3” If a man is home sick how can he be 
home-sick ? 

tay” What is the difference between ® 
special constable and a superannuated con- 
stable? Ans.—The former’s sworn in, the 
latter's worn out. 

tay What is it that by losing an eye bas 


nothing left but a nose? Ans.—A noise. 


Amswers te Last. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—* United we 
METAGRAM— 


Answer to MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA 7 
jon 








Sour.—That mode of boiling which yields 


the best soup, gives the driest, toughest and 
most vapid meat; and in order to obtain 
well-flavored and eatable meat, we must re- 
~~ the idea of 
t. 


soup from 
To 
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